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SONG. 


Ou, three little birds on a bramble spray ! 
Each flew to find him a nest: 
There was one went rarely over the sea ; 
And one flew straight for the North Countrie ; 
But the third 
Little bird, 
He winged his way to the watery West, 
Where one that I love sits sighing. 


Oh for the withering bramble spray, 

And the bird that sleeps in his nest ! 
There is one in a castle over the sea ; 
And one in a pine in the North Countrie ; 

But the third 
Little bird, 
He sings at a lattice far in the West, 
Where one that I love lies dying. 


Ah me, for the thorny bramble spray 
And the weary bird in his nest ! 
There is one that dreams of the silver sea ; 
And one looks over the North Countrie ; 
But the third 
Little bird, 
He sings o’er a grave in the silent West, 
Where one that I love is lying. 
Chambers’ Journal. PHILIP THYNE, 


DAUGHTERS. 


ONE stands in robe of white 
Beneath the sunshine, in her eyes 
A happy, untold secret lies, 

Her wellspring of delight, 
She holds a posy in her hand 
Of roses red, of roses rare, 
Love’s latest gift to one as fair 

As any in the land. 


We look at her and smile, 
And to our hearts we softly say, 
Can bliss like hers endure alway, 
Or but a little while ? 
Will faith cling close through sun and snow, 
Will love’s rose-garland keep its red 
From bridal couch to graveyard bed ? 
Alack ! we cannot know! 


One stands alone, apart, 
She wears the sign of widowhood ; 
Sharp grief hath drained of ali its good 
Her hungry, empty heart. 
To tend a grave she counteth best ; 
She turns from us who love her well, 
And wears the yellow asphodel, 
Death’s flower, upon her breast. 


We look at her and sigh, 
And softly to our hearts we say, 
Will grief like hers endure alway, 
Or lessen by-and-by ? 
Will woe weep on through sun and snow? 
Or will the asphodel give place 
To flewers about a blushing face? 
Alack ! how should we know? 





SONG, ETC. 


One sits with thoughtful eyes 
Down-dropped on homely work, a smile 
Upon her tender mouth the while 

Her busy task she plies. 

Some blessed thought enchains her mind ; 
How wide and deep her musings are, 
High as the height of topmost star, 

And low as human-kind ! 


She wears upon her breast 
A milk-white lily ; God hath given 
To her a foretaste of his heaven, 
An earnest of his rest. 
She came from out the furnace flame 
Of sorrow, strong to help the weak, 
And gifted with good words to speak 
In time of grief or shame. 


We look at her and smile, 
And to our hearts we softly say, 
Good work like hers endures alway, 

Beyond earth’s little while : 
Beyond earth’s round of sun and snow, 
Beyond the height of topmost star ; 
And where her harvest waits afar, 

God knoweth, and we know! 

All The Year Round. 


FROM THE LATIN OF STATIUS. 


How shall I tell thy manner frank and free, 

Save for the due control of gravity ? 

The piety that held mere lucre light, 

The grasp of honor and the love of right ; 

Or — pleased in gentler pastime to engage — 

The grace of speech, and mind that could not 
age. 

Nor late nor early taken, sire, wert thou ; 

For threescore years and five had stamped thy 
brow, 

When carried painless thro’ the narrow door 

Death in repose thy spirit overbore, 

And, while slow numbness o’er thy senses 
crept, 

So did’st thou die, as one that only slept. 

HERMAN MERIVALE, 


Eastbourne, August 22nd. Spectator. 


SINGULAR EpitTaPH.— The following epi- 
taph, which is said to be in the churchyard of 
Upton-on-Severn, is, I think, worthy of a place 
in Motes and Queries: — 


Here lies the body of Mary Ford, 

We hope her soul is with the Lord ; 

But if to Hell she has changed her life, 
It is better than being John Ford’s wife. 


CELER ET AUDAX,. 





DUALISM IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
DUALISM IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In the discussions respecting Irish 
Home Rule, the relations at present ex- 
isting between the two component parts of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy have oc- 
casionally been referred to as a precedent. 
These relations, establishing as complete 
a system of mutually exclusive “home 
rule” for each division of the monarchy 
as is compatible with the continued ex 
istence of the monarchy itself, have by 
this time lasted nearly twenty years. They 
were subjected to partial revision in 1876, 
and will be revised again in the course of 
next year in a perfectly amicable spirit. 
Nor has this “dismemberment of the em- 
pire,” as opponents of Home Rule are 
fond of styling it, resulted in any loss of 
influence abroad. The territory of the 
dual monarchy has actually been enlarged 
since the agreement of 1867; and the meet- 
ings of the emperor-king — the “ dual” 
sovereign, if we may so call him— with 
his Imperial neighbors, or of his chancel- 
lor with Prince Bismarck, are still looked 
forward to as big with the fate of Europe. 
As far, at least, as the foreign policy of 
Austria is concerned, dualism has not 
been a failure. And this is of some im- 
portance, as Irish schemes of Home Rule 
are generally objected to from the “im- 
perial”’ point of view. The writer has no 
wish to prejudice the question of Irish 
Home Rule, nor would he assert that no 
useful lessons are to be derived from a 
study of the arrangement between Austria 
and Hungary. Atthe same time he has 
himself come, rightly or wrongly, to the 
conclusion that the circumstances of the 
dual monarchy differ so greatly from those 
of the United Kingdom as to render ex- 
treme caution necessary in arguing from 
the one case to the other. 

The admirers of Dedk’s scheme, as em- 
bodied in the Amsgleich of 1867, some- 
times speak of the unprecedented nature 
of its arrangements as testifying to the 
originality of the master mind that con- 
ceived it; its opponents, who if not so 
numerous, are perhaps readier, both with 
tongue and pen, appeal to that very ab- 
sence of precedent as a proof that itis a 
monstrosity. In fact, the Ausgleich was 
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never intended to be considered an ideal 
arrangement, but merely as a workable 
compromise — perhaps only a temporary 
compromise — between two opposing 
streams of influence, both equally real and 
equally important. To understand their 
origin it is necessary to go back a few 
centuries. 

However insufficient may appear the 
means at the disposal of a medizval sov- 
ereign when compared with those pos- 
sessed by modern governments, they en- 
abled the successor of the barbarian king 
to become in the course of time almost 
absolute master in almost every European 
country, to develop a Clovis into a Louis 
XIV. This process was, however, more 
rapid in some countries than in others; 
and here in fact we have the explanation 
of the Austro-Hungarian dualism — the 
Hapsburg sovereign had not in Hungary 
come so near to Louis XIV.’s ideal as in 
his Austrian and Bohemian dominions. 
The real check on the absolute power 
of the medieval king was not so much 
the provisions of a constitution, written 
or unwritten, as the fact that certain 
classes of his subjects could rebel against 
him with a fair prospect of success. In 
the Golden Bull (1222) of Andrew the 
Hierosolymite —the Magna Charter of 
Hungary —this check was expressly rec- 
ognized. Every “nobleman,” z¢., every 
freeman, was admitted to have the right, 
either alone or in alliance with his fellows, 
to take up arms against a king who com- 
mitted a breach of the charter. Nor did 
the Hungarians allow this clause to re- 
main a dead letter. In spite of the occu- 
pation of a large portion of their country 
by the Turks, they repeatedly turned 
their arms against their nominal allies, the 
troops of their German king, in order to 
repel the attempts of the Viennese gov- 
ernment to govern them in the same 
manner as the other lands subject to his 
Sacred Cesarean Majesty. And the im- 
portant point for us is that the Hungari- 
ans triumphed. These attempts on the 
part of the Viennese government were fre- 
quently repeated, entered on with a fair 
amount of politic caution, backed up by a 
decided superiority of material forces, and 
to a certain point promised success; but 
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each had in the end to be abandoned, 
owing to the tenacity with which it was 
resisted. The Hungarians could be 
goaded into open rebellion, could be de- 
feated over and over again in the field; 
the country could even be reduced to ap- 
parent submission. But they were too 
numerous, the traditions of their indepen- 
dence too vivid, the conjunctures of for- 
eign politics tco unfavorable, and before 
the operation had been completely carried 
out, it had to be abandoned. 

But in the early part of the seventeenth 
century the legal or constitutional posi- 
tion of Austria and Bohemia was not es- 
sentially unlike that of Hungary. The 
only important difference was in the 
amount of physical force at the disposal 
of the privileged classes, and in the meas. 
ure of success which attended their efforts 
to maintain their medizval independence 
as against the central authority at Vienna. 
The Protestant and aristocratic party in 
Austria and Bohemia tried conclusions 
with their Catholic sovereign, and were 
totally destroyed. The Protestant and 
aristocratic party in Hungary, in like 
manner, rose in arms, but although they 
did not obtain a complete victory, neither 
did they suffer acrushing defeat. In Bo- 
hemia we have the Battle of the White 
Mountain (1620); in Hungary we have the 
Pacification of Szatmar (1711). 

It thus came to pass that in the eigh- 
teenth century, although the forms of the 
medizval constitutions existed in all the 
lands subject to the Hapsburgs of Vienna, 
these forms had in Austria, Bohemia, etc, 
become reduced to mere shadows, while 
in Hungary a great deal of their substance 
still remained. Looked at from a modern 
point of view, these remnants of medizval 
liberty would perhaps not amount to much, 
and might be regarded as rather injurious 
than beneficial. Still, such as they were, 
they rendered it impossible to confound 
Hungary with its western neighbors. At 
every important constitutional crisis the 
Hungarians made their sovereign swear 
that he would not govern them as he did 
his other dominions. The Hapsburg’s 
new acquisitions, Mantua and Brabant, 
might be administered even as Siyria and 
Moravia, but not Hungary. There was 
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thus established, without conscious de- 
sign, a peculiar sort of dualism among the 
States subject to the Czsar at Vienna — 
Hungary, and the lands administered in a 
different manner. This appears, nay is, 
an awkward expression, but is required 
by strict accuracy. We are accustomed 
to speak of the two divisions of the Haps- 
burg monarchy as Austria and Hungary 
respectively. But it is to be observed 
that although the designations “ Austria- 
Hungary” and “ Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy”’ are officially used for the Haps- 
burg dominions as a whole, and although 
“Hungary” is the official name of one 
division, “‘ Austria” is not the official 
designation of the other. In the Hunga- 
rian statutes of 1867, the expression always 
used is “ his Majesty’s other dominions.” 
In the western division of the monarchy 
the official expression is, “the kingdoms 
and lands represented in the Reichsrath.” 

But while, as we thus see, Hungary had 
succeeded in establishing her claim to a 
separate and peculiar administration, the 
ferce of events had resulted in a very close 
and, humanly speaking, indissoluble union 
of interests and policy between the sepa- 
rately administered Hungary and the 
more absolutely governed hereditary prov- 
inces. For let us consider a little in de- 
tail what after all the privileged position 
of Hungary practically came to. 

In the first place, no new laws could be 
made without the consent of the Diet, the 
representative assembly of the privileged 
classes. The Diet, too, did what it could 
— it was often very little — to prevent the 
existing laws from being violated, to main- 
tain the forms and the spirit of the old 
administration, municipal independence, 
and aristocratic privilege. This is per- 
haps vague, and did not necessarily very 
much interest the central government at 
Vienna. But there were two specific 
privileges of vital importance which the 
Estates of Hungary had succeeded in pre- 
serving. Without the consent of the Diet 
no recruits could be levied and no new 
taxes imposed. But these rights must be 
strictly understood, as they are barely set 
down. When the recruits had been once 
voted the Diet had no more to do with 
them. They might be kept with the colors 
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for ten or for twenty years, and might be 
employed against the most Christian king 
or the Sublime Porte without the Estates 
being consulted in the matter. Those 
were details that lay within the limits of 
the royal prerogative. In like manner, 
although the direct taxes, the land tax, 
had to be voted as a subsidy by the Es- 
tates, the crown had plenty of other 
sources of revenue over which the Diet 
possessed little or no control. The royal 
free cities formed a feculium regis. In 
one way or the other, the clergy dropped 
large sums out of their abundant endow- 
ments into the purse of the supreme 
patron of the Church. Then there were 
the domains of the crown, the fiefs that 
lapsed through default of heirs male, and 
above all the customs and the salt-tax. 
The price of salt could not be raised with- 
out the consent of the Diet; but its sale 
at the already established price was an 
undisputed revenue of the crown which 
the Estates could neither restrict nor dis- 
pose of. In this state of things the influ- 
ence of the Viennese government was, in 
normal and tranquil times, and as long as 
it was exercised with prudence and mod- 
eration, practically as real in Hungary as 
in the hereditary provinces. 

The extensive prerogatives of the com- 
mon @overeign prevented the relation be- 
tween Hungary and his other dominions 
being what is called a mere personal union. 
Peace and war were entirely in his hands. 
The diplomatic service and all foreign 
relations, including commercial treaties, 
depended directly and exclusively upon 
the sovereign, The Hungarian Estates 
asked as much as they dared to ask when 
they humbly requested that a Hungarian 
might always be added to any embassy 
negotiating a treaty with the Sublime 
Porte. To interfere with his most sacred 
Majesty’s relations with other States they 
laid no claim, and for the most part 
scarcely feigned any interest, unless it 
were such as might be inspired by the 
most unsuspecting and unconditioned 
loyalty. The army was in the fullest 
sense of the word an einheitliche institu- 
tion. A regiment recruited in a district 

f£ Hungary was certainly a Hungarian 
regiment, but only from the fact of its 
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being a regiment composed of soldiers 
Hungarian born; but it was not even the 
beginning of a Hungarian army. The 
ensemble of these Hungarian regiments 
in no way constituted an army. Hungary 
had no more an army of her own than the 
last cr least of the so-called hereditary 
provinces, let us say Carniola, or the city 
of Trieste. There was only the army of 
Cesar, the Kaiserliche. In this army the 
word of command was German, and the 
officers were natives of any European 
Christian nation who had come to follow 
the fortunes of war in the service of the 
emperor, the de jure superior of kings — 
the successor of Otto the Great, not to 
say of Cesar Augustus. 

The geographical position of Hungary 
tended largely to the confusion of its in- 
terests with those of the hereditary prov- 
inces. With the unimportant exception 
of Poland—and that exception came to 
an end in 1772— Hungary bordered upon 
only two groups of countries, those that 
were ruled from Vienna, and those that 
were ruled from Stamboul; the first on 
the whole decidedly her superiors in 
wealth and the arts of civilization; the 
latter as decidedly her inferiors. Conse- 
quently the manufactured articles of the 
West could only come to her across Aus- 
trian territory, and owing to the protec- 
tionist policy then prevalent, these articles 
came to be as far possible of Austrian 
production. Hungary was regarded as a 
natural market for Austrian manufactures, 
or, as the Hungarians expressed it, was 
treated as a “colony.” 

Of course, what is set down in specific 
terms is apt to be beforehand in its influ- 
ence on the mind with that which is only 
implicitly contained in the circumstances 
of the case. It is owing to this psycho- 
logical law, acting in combination with 
other circumstances on which we have 
here no room to enlarge, that the Hunga- 
rians in 1848 took more pains, and cer- 
tainly succeeded better, in improving their 
constitution and in enlarging the powers 
of the reformed legislature, than in making 
due provision for that harmonious com- 
mon action with the hereditary provinces 
which was demanded by their common 
interests and the existence of admittedly 
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common affairs. In this way the reforms 
of the spring of 1848, however innocent in 
appearance, contained within themselves 
the germs of all the troubles that fol- 
lowed; because, in abolishing absolute 
government, they made no provision for 
any common constitutional administration 
of those common affairs which had before 
been absolutely administered. As to 
whether they would have had such disas- 
trous effects if the leading men both in 
the party of progress and in the opposite 
party had acted with more prudence, mod- 
eration, or honesty, need not be discussed 
here. A mistake had been made, misun- 
derstandings arose in consequence ; these 
misunderstandings were aggravated by 
malice or stupidity ; the sword was called 
in to cut the Gordian knot, and a new 
absolutist mode of carrying on the com- 
mon affairs replaced the old absolutist 
mode which the changes of 1848 had put 
anendto. But as theold absolutism had 
collapsed through its own weakness, the 
new absolutism used itself up in a very 
short time by the excessive friction with 
which it worked. When it broke down 
in 1859 the problem was to find a com- 
mon constitutional mode of conducting 
common affairs. It took nearly eight years 
to arrive at the solution of 1867. By a 
constitutional management of common af- 
fairs was, of course, meant that a repre- 
sentative assembly, or assemblies, should 
control the ministers who directed the 
foreign policy, managed the army, and 
fixed the customs dues. This may not be 
a quite scientific or exhaustive enumera- 
tion of common affairs, but it will serve 
us sufficiently well to point out what sort 
of work had to be done and how it was 
decided to do it. 

Broad lines of demarcation divided 
three parties with regard to the primary 
question of assembly or assemblies. The 
peculiar past history of these countries 
made at least three answers possible, and 
produced three parties, which we may for 
convenience call the Centralist, the Feder- 
alist, and the Hungarian parties. Starting 
as they did from the unitarian absolutism 
that had prevailed since 1849, the Central- 
ist view was perhaps the most obvious; 
z.é., to consider the sum total of the lands 
subject to the common sovereign as one 
and indivisible, with a single representa- 
tive assembly controlling common affairs. 
And this was the view most readily un- 
derstood and regarded with most favor in 
the outer world. Nor did the Federalist 
view differ on the point of the one repre- 
sentative assembly. The difference be- 
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tween the two parties turned upon the 
amount of home rule to be allowed to the 
several provinces, or as they are called 
“crown lands,” and whether the central 
assembly was to be regarded as a congress 
of the representatives of federated sover- 
eign States, or the parliament of a mon- 
archy, one and indivisible. 

The Hungar‘an view differed more ob- 
viously from either of the preceding than 
they did from one another, inasmuch 
as it excluded a common central assem- 
bly, whether parliament or congress. 
The Hungarians were in fact “ dualists.” 
“ We,” they said in effect, “ are one State, 
and, as far as we are concerned, we shall 
consider you as another; how close or 
how lax is the union between you is a 
domestic concern of yours, with which we 
do not claim to meddle. All we require 
is that, whether you Austrians are a uni- 
tarian State or a federation, you should 
have an acknowledged constitutional gov- 
ernment, with which we can treat as one 
free nation with another, and that —ac- 
cording to what is called the principle of 
‘ parity’ — on a footing of perfect equality 
about those affairs which are Common to 
us both. One independent State is the 
equal of another independent State all the 
world over, however unequal they may be 
in population, territory, or resources.” 

In the struggle between these three 
views, the Hungarian obtained the largest 
measure of success, and the Centralist 
view the next largest. The Hungarians 
carried their main point. They refused 
to be treated as a part of a whole, as a 
province in a larger empire, and their 
representatives did not enter into the com- 
mon Parliament of the whole body of the 
sovereign’s dominions. But as a modus 
vivendi between the Hungarian and the 
non-Hungarian Parliaments, Dedk pro- 
posed and Count Beust accepted the insti- 
tution known as the * Delegations,” which 
we wil] describe later on. 

The way in which the Hungarian view 
of the composition of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy has been practically carried out will 
appear from a few points taken from the 
Hungarian laws of 1867. First of all it 
must be observed that these laws estab- 
lish — not formally, but in effect —two 
categories of what we might consider as 
common affairs. The first consists of 
those current common affairs which have 
to be constantly regulated from year to 
year; these are entrusted to the ministry 
for common affairs and the Delegations. 
The other consists of such affairs as can 
be fixed for some period of time, and are 
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to be arranged by negotiations between 
the ministries and legislatures of the two 
divisions of the monarchy. The com- 
munity of the sovereign is held not to 
imply the community of the court, with 
its attendant expenses; the Hungarians 
have in fact, by the arrangements of 1867, 
created in some sort a new court, that of 
the Hungarian king at Buda-Pest, and 
Francis Joseph enjoys, as Hungarian king, 
a civil list as such perfectly independent 
of his civil list as emperor of Austria. 
The management of foreign affairs and 
of the army are recognized as matters of 
common obligation. The Hungarian army 
is spoken of in the statutes of 1867; but 
the explanation given shows that this ex- 
pression is used in a somewhat improper 
sense, and not so as to contradict the 
statement we have above made, that there 
was no separate Hungarian army, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. For it is laid 
down that it forms an integral portion of 
the common army. As such it shares 
with the rest of that common army 
in a common unitarian organization un- 
der the supreme command, direction, 
and administration of the common sover- 
eign. The completion of the Hungarian 
regiments from time to time, the voting 
of recruits, the determination of the Jength 
of service, are rights reserved to the 
Hungarian legislature and government. 
Hungary further declared that the estab- 
lishment or change of the system of de- 
fence can, as far as Hungary is concerned, 
take place only with the consent of the 
Hungarian legislature. As, however, such 
an establishment or future transformation 
can only conduce to the desired end when 
conducted upon identical lines in both 
halves of the monarchy, the two ministries 
(é.2., those of Hungary and Austria), after 
a previous agreement between themselves, 
are to make identical propositions to their 
several legislatures. This is a point which 
has given rise to objections on both sides. 
As an Austrian writer has put it, every 
organic decision of the Austrian govern- 
ment with regard to arrangements con- 
cerning the Austrian army, the granting 
of Austrian recruits, the pensions of Aus- 
trian officers, requires the approval of the 
Hungarian legislature; and of course vice 
versa. In case of divergences of opinion 
the two legislatures are to confer with one 
another by means of delegations appoint- 
ed ad hoc. Financial matters are so far 
recognized as common, that the expenses 
incurred for the above common objects, 
foreign affairs, and army are to be de- 
frayed in common. This, however, we 
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are expressly told is to be so understood 
that the whole sum having been fixed in 
common, the manner of raising that pro- 
portion of the money which is due from 
each State respectively is to be left’to the 
several governments and legislatures. In 
1867 — the starting-point of the new sys- 
tem — special delegations, delegations ad 
hoc, had to be appointed to settle the 
initial and important question of the pro- 
portion in which the two divisions of the 
monarchy should severally contribute to 
the common expenses. These delega- 
tions ad hoc were to confer together, under 
the joint presidency of the two ministries, 
and the scheme on which they decided 
had then to be referred to each legislature 
for acceptance, and afterwards submitted 
to his Majesty for his assent. Should, 
however, the two delegations ad hoc not 
come to an agreement, their opposing 
schemes were to be submitted to each 
legislature. Should the legislatures not 
arrive at an understanding, the disputed 
points were to be submitted to his Maj- 
esty for decision. This last point should 
be especially borne in mind, as it shows 
that provision was made for subjecting, 
as a final resort, one or other legislature 
to a species of coercion. This was the 
origin of the celebrated “ quota,” which, 
after comparison of the gross incomes of 
the two halves of the monarchy, was fixed 
by the delegations ad hoc at thirty per 
cent. of the common expenses for Hun- 
gary, and seventy per cent. for the king- 
doms and lands represented in the Reichs- 
rath, 

But besides war and diplomacy, the 
prerogatives of the crown had, under the 
old system, covered several other affairs 
which both Hungarian and Austrian inter- 
ests imperatively required to be treated in 
common. Such, for instance, were the 
currency, customs duties, commercial trea- 
ties, etc. All these questions, according 
to the Ausgleich of 1867, have to be ar- 
ranged by negotiation between the two 
ministries and the two legislatures. Con- 
sequently, a customs and commercial con- 
vention for a term of years was entered 
into between the lands of the Hungarian 
crown and the rest of his Majesty’s “ king- 
doms and lands.” By a law which re- 
ceived the royal sanction on the 27th 
December, 1867, the territories of the two 
divisions of the monarchy are surrounded 
by a common customs line. Each State 
renounces the right to levy any import, 
export, or transit duties on goods passing 
from the territory of one to that of the 
other. In like manner it engages to levy 
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no other excise duties on articles brought 
from the territory of the other into its 
own but such as it levies on native prod- 
ucts of the same nature. The then exist- 
ing commercial arrangements with foreign 
States are to be equally in force in both 
halves of the monarchy; any new treaties 
or arrangements are to be made by the 
common foreign minister, but with the 
consent of both legislatures. The custom- 
houses on the common customs line are 
subject to the government in whose terri- 
tory they are situated. The convention 
also provides for the unity of the curren- 
cy, the identity of weights, measures, etc., 
in the two divisions of the monarchy, and 
stipulates that the inhabitants of one divi- 
sion engaged in business in the other are 
to receive the same treatment as natives. 

Lastly, this convention is to be of force 
for ten years, and, unless notice is given 
of its termination, it will continue in force 
for another period of ten years, and so on. 
Notice of its termination must at latest 
be given at the end of the ninth year, when 
negotiations for the conclusion of a simi- 
lar convention are to be at once set on 
foot. Nevertheless, after the first five 
years of the term had run out, z. é., after 
Christmas, 1872, it was open to either of 
the contracting parties to propose modifi- 
cations of the convention; the other party 
could not decline to discuss these modifi- 
cations, and if the discussion did not in 
six months lead to any result, a year’s 
notice of its termination might be given. 
As a matter of fact, proposals for its modi- 
fication were made by the Hungarian 
prime minister, M. Tiza, in May, 1875, 
and his proposals not having been ac- 
cepted, notice of termination was given in 
November of that year, and in 1876 a new 
customs union was entered into, to be in 
force until 1886. 

It may be here observed that in 1867 
it was the Cis-Leithan legislature that 
found itself in the Zwangslage without 
any real freedom of choice. In all im- 
portant points the scheme pruposed by 
the Hungarians had to beaccepted. The 
most notable instance of this was the 
treatment of the Austrian public debt. 
It would take too long to describe in de- 
tail the various attempts that were made 
between 1848 and 1867 to endow Austria 
with a constitutional government. Here 
it will suffice to observe that they were 
disregarded by the Hungarians, who in 
1867 spoke of his Majesty’s determination 
to endow his non-Hungarian peoples with 
a constitution as something quite new. 
Everything that had happened since 1848 





was looked upon by them as utterly un- 
constitutional, and therefore to be ignored. 
On the other hand, the Austrians — mean- 
ing by that word the party who were in the 
majority in the Viennese Reichsrath — 
considered that they already had acquired 
prescriptive constitutional rights, and that 
their constitution should be regarded as 
inviolable as that of the Hungarians. 
Now, as we all know, in 1848-9 the Hun- 
garians took up arms in defence of what 
they considered their constitutional rights, 
and having been defeated in the field, had 
to be held down bya military force. From 
these and other causes an immense debt 
had been contracted in these eighteen 
years, which the Hungarians very natu- 
rally chose to consider as entirely con- 
tracted for the purpose of holding them 
down. At any rate, as the Hungarian 
constitution had been suspended during 
these eighteen years, they refused to con- 
sider themselves answerable for the debt; 
that, they argued, concerned the other 
kingdoms and lands, which were not only 
de facto, but also de jure, subject to abso- 
lute government, to which they, the Hun- 
garians, had been only subject de facto. 
Of course, the Austrians considered, as 
did the foreign creditors, that this debt 
had been contracted on the security of the 
whole of the Hapsburg dominions, and as 
far as the consent of the “ other kingdoms 
and lands” was concerned, they had, for 
the greater part of the eighteen years, 
been as little consulted as Hungary itself. 
However, the Hungarians were in 1867 
able to give effect to their view of the sub- 
ject, and went on to say that although 
they were not bound as a matter of obli- 
gation to pay debts incurred by the Aus- 
trians, yet from a neighborly feeling and 
a sense that these same people were their 
inseparable allies, whose ruin or bank- 
ruptcy would be exceedingly detrimental 
to Hungarian interests, they, the Hunga- 
rians, would contribute every year a fixed 
sum of nearly thirty millions of florins to 
be applied to the annual payment of the 
interest, and somewhat more than a mil- 
lion to its amortization. The Viennese 
Reichsrath, as many will remember, was 
in consequence obliged to impose a tax 
upon the Austrian bondholders, and con- 
sidered themselves very shabbily treated 
by the Hungarians, who had thus shifted 
on to their shoulders alone the odium of 
this act of partial repudiation. 

Having pointed out the way in which 
the Hungarians in 1867 succeeded in ex- 
cluding from the category of “common 
affairs ” both the payment of the then ex 
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isting public debt and the establishment 
of a customs union, we must consider the 
machinery by which the affairs they did 
recognize as “ common ” — foreign policy 
and the army and navy — were to be con- 
stitutionally controlled. Three ministers 
were to form a ministry for common af- 
fairs, and to be responsible to the Delega- 
tions already referred to. These Delega- 
tions as a permanent institution must not 
be confounded with the delegations ad 
hoc, which settled the quota and other 
details of the agreement of 1867. We will 
first consider the constitution and nature 
of the Delegations. 

The Delegations are elected annually 
by each legislature. As both the Hunga- 
rian and Austrian legislatures have two 
chambers, one-third of each Delegation is 
elected by the respective upper houses, 
and two-thirds by the respective lower 
houses, Sixty members are elected to 
each Delegation; but as the essence of 
the arrangement consists in what is called 
“parity,” Ze, the absolute equality of 
rights between the associated States, it is 
provided that if from any cause one Del- 
egation is unable to appear in its full 
strength, the other Delegation must reject 
by lot such a number of its members as 
will reduce it to a numerical equality with 
the other. The Delegations meet every 
year, in Vienna and Buda-Pest alter- 
nately. 

Each Delegation deliberates separately, 
and it is expressly provided that they are 
never to meet for common debate. In case 
of diversity of opinion they communicate 
by written messages, drawn up in the 
official language of the Delegation that 
sends the message, and accompanied by 
an Official translation into the official lan- 
guage of the Delegation that receives it. 
Should three such messages be exchanged 
without producing agreement, the. two 
Delegations meet for the purpose of vot- 
ing by ballot, without any further debate 
on the pointin dispute. If the numbers 
are equal, the existing arrangement, what- 
ever it may be, is to continue in force. 
The ministers for common affairs appear 
before each Delegation, or may be repre- 
sented by officials who may be compared 
roughly to our Parliamentary under-secre- 
taries. Man is continually striving after 
an equality which nature seems to abhor. 
When a minister for foreign affairs is a 
Hungarian, like Count Andrassy, he can, 
in his own proper person, defend his policy 
before either Delegation, and in either 
official language; but when he is an Aus- 
trian, like Baron Haymerle, he is obliged 
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have somebody to speak Hungarian for 
im. 

The nervousness of the Hungarians 
with regard to the equal rights and equal 
treatment of their national language and 
German has been the subject of some 
amount of sarcasm on the part of those 
who cannot or will not put themselves in 
their position. Ifthe Delegations debated 
in a common language, that language 
would necessarily be German. The 
knowledge of German —that is, such a 
knowledge as would enable a man to speak 
with force, ease, and eloquence in German 
— would come to be regarded as a neces- 
sary qualification of the members of the 
Hungarian Delegation, and consequently 
to some extent of the members of the 
Hungarian legislature. From such a re- 
sult the instinct of national self-preserva- 
tion naturally recoils. 

The powers of the Delegations — and 
this, perhaps, is the point most worthy of 
attention in the whole arrangement —,are 
at once full and strictly limited.. I mean 
that their powers are strictly confined to 
those matters which are mentioned in the 
law calling them into being, but within 
such strictly defined limits they have full 
and final powers, nor can their votes be 
reversed by the legislatures to which they 
owe their origin. The Delegations are 
elected annually, but the same members 
may be chosen over and over again. On 
the other hand, the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment carries with it, 7pso facto, the disso- 
lution of the Delegation. The Delegation 
is in fact regarded as an emanation from 
the Parliament, and therefore necessarily 
ceases with it. It is necessary in consid- 
ering this unique institution to remember 
that it is of purely Hungarian invention. 
In reading the text of the Hungarian law 
on the subject, one is struck by the ex- 
treme suspicion that dictates the several 
provisions. The institution was proposed 
and carried by Dedk and his friends 
against the opposition of a numerous and 
powerful minority in the Hungarian Par- 
liament, which always insisted that the 
delegation of such important functions as 
war and foreign affairs reduced the Hun- 
garian Parliament from the rank of a sov- 
ereign legislature to that of a provincial 
assembly, and in fact made it subordinate 
to a committee of its own members. This 
latter point of view has been taken with 
perhaps more reason by objectors on this 
side of the Leitha. In electing the Aus- 
trian Delegation, the different kingdoms 
and lands represented in the Reichsrath 
had to be considered, and the result has 
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been that the representatives of the vari- 
ous minorities have occasionally had a 
majority in the Austrian Delegation while 
they were in a hopeless minority in the 
Reichsrath itself, whereas the Hungarian 
Delegation is always a fair reproduction 
on a smaller scale of the Hungarian Par- 
liament. 

The ministry for common affairs, some- 
times called the “common ministry,” or 
“common government,” consists of three 
ministers: the minister for foreign affairs, 
the minister of war, and the minister for 
common finance. As the common min- 
istry has not the power to impose a single 
tax, nor even to collect any tax that might 
be assigned to defray its own expenses, 
the functions of the last-named minister 
are merely those of a book-keeper. He 
sets down what has been paid to his ac- 
count by the finance ministers of the two 
allied States, and then what he has spent 
on the accounts of his twocolleagues. It 
was once proposed to abolish his office, 
but it was pointed out that its existence 
afforded an easy means of appeasing-any 
jealousy that might arise between the two 
divisions of the monarchy. The minister 
of war is always a soldier, a member of 
the common army, and consequently pre- 
sumed to be quite above any feelings of 
preference for one division over the other, 
individually devoted to the service and 
the sovereign in a more peculiar sense 
than are even his colleagues in the com- 
mon ministry. As the minister for foreign 
affairs must be either an Austrian or a 
Hungarian, it was thought advisable to 
keep the minister of common finance to 
represent the otherwise unrepresented 
division. 

Although Austro-Hungarian dualism 
will soon be twenty years old, it is per- 
haps still too early to discuss the question 
of its permanence. All that we can say 
is, that, though it is not really popular on 
either side of the Leitha, no responsible 
Statesman in either country contemplates 
its abolition, or any serious modification 
of its arrangements. Both Austrians and 
Hungarians feel discontented and anxious 
amid the many dangers and difficulties 
that menace their existence as States and 
impede their progress. But most of these 
dangers and difficulties neither owe their 
origin to dualism nor could be removed 
by its abolition. Another point to be ob- 
served is that the system could hardly be 
carried on without the preponderating in- 
fluence of the crown in either half of the 
monarchy. The common sovereign is al- 
ways in the background as the arbiter in 





the last resort between the two States, 
and even in the ordinary course of things 
his influence is continually felt. The 
Hapsburgs made Austria-Hungary, and 
were they to disappear it is difficult to see 
what other tie would suffice to keep their 
dominions together. 
ARTHUR J. PATTERSON. 
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BY MRS. RITCHIE 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
RED COMES INTO FASHION. 


**With your hands and your feet and your raiment all 
red.”? — MacauLay. 

Du Parc was still at his work late 
that evening when he heard a knock at 
the door, and he cried, * Come in,” with- 
out looking up. 

He was bending over his plate with the 
gas jet flaring above his head, his black 
curly hair was in the light, his brown face 
in shadow. He had taken off his worn 
uniform, and was dressed in an old velvet 
coat, shabby enough for any Communist. 
His dog was lying at his feet. 

“ What is it?” he said, looking up half- 
blinded. ‘Is it you, mother?” 

“It is I, Susanna Dymond,” said Susy, 
standing in the doorway and hesitating to 
come in; “I want you to help me, Mr. 
Max. I am in great perplexity, and I 
want you to advise me,” and as she spoke 
she came forward intothe light. “I have 
been expecting Mr. Marney, but he has 
not come yet,” continued Susy, with a fal- 
tering voice. “I fear it will kill mamma 
outright to be moved to England; I think 
it will be best to take her somewhere into 
Paris, where she can be safer than here; 
and meanwhile your mother must not be 
delayed by us.” 

‘* My mother had better go,” said Max- 
well, after a moment’s thought; “I will 
see to that. I would not urge Mrs. Mar- 
ney’s departure ; but if the Federals make 
a stand at Neuilly, this place may be in 
flames at any moment. You know I am 
in their counsels,” he said with a shrug. 
“You see I am working all night to finish 
up my plates. I have already tried to talk 
to Madame Marney,” he continued, put- 
ting down his point and rising from his 
seat. ‘You must act for her, pack every- 
thing in readiness, and I will make ar- 
rangements and have a carriage here 
to-morrow. I know of a house in Paris 
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where she will be safe for the present. 
And we must get hold of Marney,” he 
added. 

“ Thank you,” said Susy. It seemed to 
ease her heart to say the words which are 
so meaningless, but which sometimes 
mean so much —almost everything, at 
some moments. 

Susy lingered still. She had said what 
she meant to say; but there was some- 
thing more she longed to say, as she stood 
with her true eyes fixed upon Max, while 
the words failed her. 

* Why do you look at me like that, ma- 
dame?” he asked, smiling gravely, and 
yet not without some feeling perhaps of 
what was in her mind. 

“Ah! Max!” she answered in a low 
voice, “1 am trying to find courage to ask 
you to come away. You tell us to go, and 
we are going; why do you yourself re- 
main? Whatcan you do? These Com- 
munists are no fit associates for you. I 
have here learned enough in the last few 
days to know something of the truth. 
What part can an honest man take in this 
terrible confusion except that of his own 
simplest duty? Oh, leave these mad peo- 
ple! Your mother is your first duty now. 
For her sake, for my sake, if my wishes 
still touch you, come away.” 

“ Your wishes must always touch me,” 
he said, simply and gravely; ‘but you do 
not understand; my mother can get on 
without me. I mean I am not neces- 
sary to her,” he said, looking steadily at 
Susy as he spoke; ‘“ but my poor mother- 
country wants me. It is true 1 am only 
one man in a stupid crowd; but if I go 
with that crowd I may hope perhaps to 
lead it in some measure, or to help at least 
to lead it. For I ask you, madame,” and 
his eyes began to flash as he went on, 
“if all the honest men continue to de- 
sert their posts, to take their tickets by 
every train, as they have done for the 
last few days, leaving Paris at the mercy 
of the undisciplined mob, who will be to 
blame for whatever desperate encounter 
may arise? I should like you, at least, 
to think of me as an honest man, and not 
as a coward, even though I tell you I 
am afraid to go, afraid to abandon a party 
where I imagine my presence may be 
of use, for another faction whose acts 
and deeds I reprobate with all my heart. 
Caron has elected to stay, and my convic- 
tions will not let me abandon him, alone, 
to face the storm which is ready to break. 
Our place is here at our posts, even if we 
cannot keep back the horrible burstings 
of the floodgates, the hopeless reprisals, 
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which must follow.” He had almost for- 
gotten Susy’s presence; he was growing 
more excited every moment, while she 
turned paler and paler, and at last sank 
down trembling on one of the overturned 
cases, 

“TI have frightened you,” he said, stop- 
ping short, melting. “Ah, forgive me. 
There is nothing for people to fear who 
are doing their duty as best they can. 
You are in the same danger as I am. 
You are not afraid for yourself,” and as he 
spoke he took her cold hand in his. She 
could not answer ; her reluctant sympathy, 
her utter goodwill, her generous love were 
his; but never, never again should she 
speak of her feeling to him. She could 
only faintly press his hand; and then she 
got up from the wooden case, and, walk- 
ing slowly across the room, opened the 
door upon the garden, dim with the night 
and starlit; then she stopped, “ Ah! what 
is that?” said she, starting. The muffled 
sound of a distant gun came bursting 
through the darkness with a dull vibra- 
tion. It was followed by a second and a 
third. 

“It is the cannon from the batteries of 
Chaumont,” said Max, following her to 
the door and looking out; “the fight has 
begun.” As he spoke two or three fig- 
ures came up crossing the dark garden. 
**Good night, madame; be without fear; 
all will arrange itself,” said Max, speaking 
very loud and distinct. He pushed Susy 
away with a gentle violence as he spoke, 
so anxious did he seem that she should 
be gone. 

She went back agitated but calmed by 
her talk. It was not what he had said 
which comforted her, but his voice, his 
bright, dominant looks breaking through 
the occasional glooms and moods she 
knew so well, the sense of capability and 
restrained power he threw into the most 
trivial details, all seemed to her full of help 
and life. He was no visionary, no utterer 
of professions ; of such men she had an 
instinctive horror, But he had told her 
his meaning, his aims, his thoughts, about 
which he was generally silent, and his 
looks spoke the truth from his honest 
heart. 


“ We are all suspect, we upper classes,” 
says Mademoiselle Fayard next morning, 
as she sat there in her skimp gown and 
limp gloves, clasping her old split parasol, 


the victim of the German Empire. She 
had come up to take leave of Madame du 
Parc, to talk over the horrible news of 
the outbreak, of the dreadful report of the 
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murder of the generals. “So Susy and 
her mother were also going? Had they 
secured their passports? It was as well 
to have passports in such times,” said 
Mademoiselle Fayard. 

“Mr. Jo must go and ask for them,” 
says Madame, pouring out the coffee, and 
shaking her head continually. 

But where was Jo? No one had seen 
him since the early morning. He had 
been up betimes end had started for the 
station to look for his bag, so Denise re- 
ported. 

“Twould offer to go for your pass- 
port, madame,” said Mademoiselle Fay- 
ard, “ but they will see at a glance that I 
am not a British subject.” 

“I am a British subject,” cries Ma- 
dame with dignity. “I will accompany 
Susy.” 

“Your complexion alone, madame, is 
enough to convince them of your nation- 
ality,” says mademoiselle politely. Max 
came in while they were all discussing 
their complexions over their breakfast; 
he looked fagged and anxious, and seemed 
more and more preoccupied ; he also came 
in to ask for the missing Jo. 

“Ah! those yong men!” cries Ma- 
dame du Parc, “they are always onpunc- 
tual; he leave me and his mamma to get the 
passports. Why do you not come with 
us, Max? I am going on to see Caron 
afterwards.” 

Max looked doubtful; “he could only 
accompany them as far as the Barriére,” 
he said, “if they would start at once ;” 
and they accordingly set out walking along 
the broad avenue that leads to the Arc. 
Madame du Parc and Mademoiselle Fay- 
ard were ahead. Once more Susy found 
herself walking beside her friend, but he 
seemed busy, hurried, scarcely conscious 
of her presence. A double supply of sol- 
diers were mounting guard at the gates of 
Paris, and an officer followed by an or- 
derly came forward to interrogate them. 
To this officer Madame immediately ad- 
dressed herself with dignity. 

“We come to demand passes, mon- 
sieur,” said Madame; “I am the proprie- 
tress of the Villadu Parc, where I have 
dwelt respected for nearly thirty years, 
and now that I am driven from my home 
by those who 1 

But here her son hastily interposed, 
fearing lest one of his mother’s outbursts 
of eloquence might bring them all into 
difficulty: ‘ This officer is busy, mamma,” 
he said, interrupting and laughing at the 
same time; “ he has not time to listen to 
all your reasons for leaving home. Ma- 
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dame is residing in Paris,” Max goes on, 
pointing to Mademoiselle Fayard, “and is 
returning to her domicile, and madame,” 
says he, pointing to Susy, “is English; 
she is going to the English Embassy to 
demand a passport for herself and her 
mother, whois ill. I will answer for these 
ladies. You know me, my lieutenant.” 

“* Pass, mesdames,” says the officer, po- 
litely saluting, and he turns away and 
goes into his little wooden hut. 

As he was turning away, Maxwell came 
close to his mother, and said in a low 
voice, not laughing any more, 

“Mother, | conjure you to remember 
that if you say things to people in the 
street you will not only bring trouble upon 
yourself, but endanger every one of us. 
Be silent, I beseech you.” 

“This is a pretty country, indeed,” 
says Madame, with a grunt, “ where sons 
can impose silence on the mothers who 
brought them into the world. So much 
for your liberty.” 

“Come along, dear Madame,” said 
Susy, slipping her arm into the old lady’s. 

Max looked after them for an instant 
as the three walked away, the sturdy old 
mother still protesting; the limp, one- 
sided member of the upper classes flutter- 
ing vaguely after her; and Susy, straight, 
majestic, walking steadily on with her 
long black folds flowing round her upright 
figure. They turned a corner and were 
gone. 

The streets of Paris seemed strangely 
changed to Susanna from that chill morn- 
ing only a few days ago when she first ar- 
rived. The city seemed suddeniy awak- 
ened to an angry mood, noisy, excited. 
The sad women in their mourning were 
still coming and going about the streets, 
but there were also others whom she had 
not seen before — strange-looking figures, 
like old-fashioned pictures of Jerome or 
Horace Vernet. 

“* How the red has come into fashion; 
how much it is worn!” said Mademoiselle 
Fayard, stopping breathless to look about. 
Indeed, it was remarkable that so many 
people should have suddenly changed 
their looks and their mourning clothes. 

Men and women too wore bands of 
crimson around their waists and across 
their shoulders ; one or two people passed 
in red pointed caps of liberty, and pres- 
ently coming up the street appeared a fig- 
ure like one of Gilray’s caricatures. A 
huge man, with a long tufted beard, with 
an enormous necktie tied in a huge bow, 
swaggering along as if all Paris belonged 
to him, with wide coat-flaps, a tricolor 
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rosette in his peaked hat. Into his sash 
he had stuck two pistols and a dirk, in his 
hand he carried a cane with a long tassel. 
As he advanced puffing and strutting up 
the road, Susy pressed Madame’s arm in 
terror lest she should address herself to 
this imposing apparition. 

“ Oh the abominable monkey,” mutters 
the old lady between her teeth. 

The man scowled at her as she passed, 
but fortunately did not heed what she 
said. 

They parted from pocr mademoiselle 
at a street corner; she had various com- 
missions of her own on her mind, and 
Susy and her companion went on to the 
Embassy in the Rue St. Honoré. A 
friendly Union Jack was hanging over 
the British lion upon the gate. The tall 
English porter, with his brooms and pails 
was washing out the courtyard. There 
was a peaceful and reassuring aspect 
about the place, which restored their some- 
what troubled spirits. The porter pointed 
up a narrow staircase leading to the “ bu- 
reau,” in a side lodge. 

“The clerk would be back immedi- 
ately,” he said, and he left them in a little 
inner room with a stove and a pen and a 
half dried-up inkstand. 

It was an extresol; the low window 
opened to the yard, so that they could see 
nothing of the streets outside. 

When the clerk came in at last, the 
two ladies told him their business. He 
said he must consult a superior. Mrs. 
Dymond, of course, could have a passport 
for herself. He thought there would be 
no difficulty about her mother. As for 
Madame du Parc he did not know how far 
she was still entitled to be considered a 
British subject. He would inquire. 

“Is M. Bagginal still here?” Susy 
asked. “He knows my name.” 

“M. Bagginal is away on leave for a 
few days; he left immediately after the 
siege. We expect him back daily.” 

Then the young man signed to them to 
come into the second room, of which the 
windows looked upon the street. 

How quickly events arise when the 
time is ripe for them! 

In those few minutes while they waited 
in the back room, the whole place had 
been transformed; the dull street was 
now crowded and alive with people; 
every casement was open and full of 
heads, women peeped from the garret 
windows, men crowded to the shop doors. 
Where was the gloom of yesterday, the 
mourning sadness of a conquered nation ? 

Mr. Bagginal’s representative entered 
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the room at this minute with Susanna’s 
card in his hand. He was another young 
man of the Bagginal type, well dressed, 
well bred. He knew Mrs. Dymond’s 
name, he said, while Madame, as usual, 
began her statement; she gave a retro- 
spect of her past life, her marriage, her 
early difficulties, she was proceeding to 
give her views upon the politics of the 
day when a sudden cry from the street 
distracted the polite attaché. 

Madame exclaimed, and left off in the 
midst of her harangue and ran to the win- 
dow, and Susy turned pale as she followed 
her. 

Up the centre of the street came a mad- 
looking dancing procession. A great red 
flag was borne ahead by a man in a blouse 
aod a scarlet Phrygian cap. Then fol- 
lowed a wild, bacchanalian crew, headed 
by a dishevelled woman also crowned with 
the cap of liberty, and dressed*entirely in 
red from head to foot, followed by some 
others dancing, clapping their hands, and 
beating time to a drum and a tambourine; 
half-a-dozen men with pistols in their 
belts, with huge boots, and a scarlet fig- 
ure, Carrying a second flag, wound up the 
procession. The whole band swept on 
like some grim vision ; it was there, it was 
gone, the window closed up, the street 
was empty again. The sight seemed so 
ominous of past terror, of new disaster, 
that even Madame was silent for once. 

“Oh, come, my child,” she said to Susy, 
who was now standing with her passports 
in her hand. ‘ We have much to do; we 
must not delay. This city is no place for 
quiet people.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ONE OLD FRIEND TO ANOTHER. 


MADAME had very much at heart her 
desire to say good-bye to Monsieur Ca- 


ron. ‘“Heand I are old people; we ma 
not meet again in this world,” she said. 
“He has filled my son’s head with many 
mad ideas, but he has shown himself a 
good, true friend. Are you afraid to 
come, Susy?” 

She looked pleased when Susy said she 
should be glad to go with her, she was 
not afraid. 

Monsieur Caron lived some way off io 
the Rue du Bac, and Mrs. Dymond, see- 
ing a chance carriage in the road, signed 
to it, and got in with her friend. As they 
rolled along, they passed the head of a 
second procession coming up some side 
street, and preceded by a blue flag carried 
by a man like a beadle. 
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This procession, unlike the other, was 
not on tiptoe; it came steadily and quietly 
along, and consisted almost entirely of 
well-dressed and respectable-looking peo- 
ple, civilians, National Guards, and oth- 
ers, walking five or six abreast, with folded 
arms and serious faces, talking as they 
went. 

“That is a deputation going to parley 
with the Federals,” shouted the coach- 
man, turning round upon his seat. “ Ev- 
erybody has a procession; you will see 
the Federals with their barricade in the 
Place Vendéme; these gentlemen are go- 
ing to mediate; that is why they are not 
armed.” 

The carriage jogged on, and presently 
they passed two stacks of guns, piled at 
the entrance of the Place Vendéme, where 
the column still rose supreme above the 
heads of the encamped Federals. 

“Do you see the cannons?” said the 
coachman, a little old man, who seemed 
of a military turn of mind. “Oh, they 
are strong, ceux-la/” 

“Tt is all nonsense,” cries Madame very 
angrily, “all childish nonsense.” 

One of the sentries looked up at her as 
she spoke. 

It was a glorious spring morning, and 
the sweetness and the sunshine seemed 
to be on the side of peace and happier 
promise. The stacked guns gleamed, the 
mediators and the soldiers alike seemed 
enjoying the beauty of the morning. 

A few minutes afterwards they were 
crossing the Pont Neuf, from whence 
they could see all Paris and its glories 
shining along the river banks, and soon 
they reached Monsieur Caron’s house on 
the far side of the Seine, where he ijived 
in a high-perched lodging. 

The coachman would not wait for them; 
they paid him and let him go, and walked 
in to the stone-paved court, where a por- 
ter, as usual, was collecting the broken 
fragments scattered by the Prussian bomb- 
shells. The house in which Caron lived 
was well known to the world. Many mes- 
sengers of good and evil tidings had 
passed up its old stone flights. Chateau- 
briand had once lived there, faithful to 
his poor, blind, beautiful friend of earlier 
days. Madame Recamier had lived there, 
and her friend and disciple. Wise men 
had climbed those flights, and mighty 
men belonging to the world of action; 
there had come the Ampéres and Mathieu 
de Montmorency — that loyal gentleman 
— all the shifting splendors of those early 
days and ministers, and kings and queens 
deposed, and courtiers in the ascendant: 
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the place still seems haunted by those 
familiar ghosts of the first half of the cen- 
tury. 

Rotenn, who knew the way, panted up, 
followed up by Mrs. Dymond. They rang 
the bell of a door, which was. presently 
opened by an old woman-servant in a 
country dress, who nodded recognition, 
and showed them through the dining-room 
to Caron’s study. 

How peaceful it all seemed, after the 
tumult of the streets full of the signs of 
war, of party strife, and confusion! The 
old man sat reading the paper in his dress- 
ing-gown and velvet toque. He sat with 
his back to the warm flood of light that 
came from the open window. He rose to 
meet them, looking surprised but pleased 
at their visit: his bright, blue eyes shone 
like a young man’s beneath his grey hair. 
“How good of you, mesdames, to take 
the trouble,” said he courteously, in his 
pretty, slow English, “and to find me out 
in mynest! It is a long way up, as I fear 
you havediscovered. Will you have some 
refreshment — coffee or sirop? Made- 
line will be proud to serve you.” 

“Oh no, nothing of the sort,’’ says Ma- 
dame, putting up her hand. ‘“ We come 
to take leave, Monsieur Caron. I did not 
wish to go without seeing you once more. 
You and I are too old friends to part with- 
out a good hand-shake, although our opin- 
ions differ, and you know that I shall 
always detest yours.” 

Caron smiled. ‘And so you are driven 
out?” he said. “It is hard on you, my 
poor lady. It would take a great deal to 
tear me from my quiet corner here. You 
see the Prussians have had some grace ; 
they sent an enormous cannon-ball into 
our courtyard, but it has done no great 
harm. Those are Chateaubriand’s trees,” 
he said to Susy, who was looking about 
with some interest and surprise. “He 
used to walk there in that avenue, and 
compose his sentimental poetry, his im- 
possible idylls. Will you like to come 
out on the balcony?” and as he spoke he 
stepped out into the sunshine. A sweet, 
peaceful sight met their eyes; the old 
gardens were shining green among walls 
and gables and peeps of distant places far 
away. As Susy leant over the rails the 
twitter of the birds was in the air, and 
with it all the sweet spring fragrance of 
the hour. “That is the priests’ garden 
next door,” Caron said, pointing to a beau- 
tiful old garden, with lilacs, beyond a wall. 
“They have just come back with their 
seminarists ; there is one of them reading 
his breviary. He is dreaming away his 
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time, poor fellow! I fear he does not 
know what an awakening is before him.” 

Alas! the old man spoke prophetically, 
not knowing what he said. Only a few 
weeks more and the silent young priest 
was heroically giving up his life for his 
breviary. 

“One can hardly realize that this is 
also Paris,” said Susy, “as one comes in 
straight from the streets, and from hear- 
ing the clamor and cries of those horrible 
people.” 

“Ah! my dear young lady, do not call 
them horrible people,” said the old man 
with a sigh. “They want good things, 
which pleasant and well-mannered people 
withhold from them and their children. 
They are only asking for justice, for hap- 
piness. They ask rudely, in loud voices, 
because when they ask politely they are 
not listened to.” 

**Excuse me, Monsieur Caron,” cries 
Madame stoutly, “I cannot help contra- 
dic. They imposes on you; they asks, 
they takes, they gets rations, they runs 
away, but they will not work, they cannot 
learn, they will not fight; you will never 
teach them anything except to drink and 
shout. But I forgot; I did not come to 
argue, I came to shake your hand,” said 
the old lady, with a touch of real feel- 
“TI go to-morrow; Max will follow 


ing. 
as soon as he has despatched his work. 
He will come after me if you do not de- 
tain him. Caron, my old friend, I am 
here to ask this of you—do not keep him 
from me, do not lead him into dangers.” 
Two tears stood in her little gray eyes, 


winking with emotion. ‘ Would that you, 
too, were coming into safety,” she said; 
“that you were coming with me — or even 
with Susanna —she go back to England, 
and there you would be safe.” 

“Will you come?” Susanna cried, 
blushing up eagerly. “ Dear Monsieur 
Caron! Jo and I would, oh so gladly! 
bring you home with us. Indeed our 
house is always open to you—any time, 
any day.” 

The old man looked touched and 
pleased by her eagerness. “1 thank you 
warmly,” he said, *‘ but my work is here. 
Dear lady, what would you think of me if 
I abandoned it — my ateliers, my employés, 
my half-finished schemes?” Then he 
turned to Madame du Parc, and took her 
old brown hand in his with the same 
gentle, courtly respect that he might have 
shown to a primate, to a beautiful lady. 
“ You must trust me as you have always 
done hitherto,” he said. ‘ Max shall run 
no danger if I can help it—none that I 
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do not share myself,” and as he spoke a 
bright and almost paternal look was in his 
face. “Only you must remember,” he 
added gravely, “there are some chances 
which an honest man must face in times 
like these, and Max is an honest man.” 

His words struck Susy; they reminded 
her of her own talk with Du Parc. 

Madame turned red, snorted, jerked, 
tried to speak, failed, choked. ‘ Where 
is Madeleine?” she said at last. “I will 
ask Madeleine for some sugar and water,” 
and she left the room very quickly. 

Caron shook his head gently as he 
looked after her; then he turned his blue 
eyes on Susanna, who stood silent with 
her pale face. Still without speaking 
Caron went to a table, opened a drawer, 
and came slowly back to her, holding a 
packet in his hand. 

“| have something to ask of you,’’ he 
said. “It has just occurred to me that I 
have some papers here which I should be 
glad to know of in a place of safety. Will 
you take them back to England with you? 
and if anything should happen to me send 
for Max, and he will know what to do with 
them. They are papers relating to my 
works,” he added, “and some private 
memoranda for my friend Max. I left an- 
other parcel in my old lodging in the 
Brompton Road with Mrs. Barry,” he 
added, smiling. “It is only an unfin- 
ished article about my society, but Max 
may like to finish it some day.” 

Susy knew that for some time past 
Caron had been trying to apply his social- 
ism to his paper-mills, and that he had 
turned the whole concern into a company, 
of which the shareholders were the work- 
men themselves. It was a society con- 
ducted on the same plan as that of Leclair, 
which had proved so successful. The 
workmen gave zeal, care, thrift, as their 
share of the capital; Caron administered 
the whole, and re-invested the profits in 
graduated shares at the end of the year. 

“ You have heard of my factories,” he 
said to Susy. “Do you know the story of 
the slave who fell with the bowl of grain, 
and of the swallows who flew to fetch each 
other to share and sharealike? My work- 
people are my swallows, and if anything 
were to happen to me, Max must be able 
to supply them with grain. Do not look 
distressed, my dear lady,” said the old 
man, shrugging his shoulders, ** death 
must come to us all. I care not by what 
name it comes; but I want to know that 
my children are provided for. I know 
that I can trust you, and for the present 
will you keep my little confidence ?” 
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“You know you can trust me,” Susy 
said with a sigh, and as she spoke Madame 
came back with hurried steps and with red 
eyes. ‘Well then, good-bye, Monsieur 
Caron. Madeleine gave me all I wanted,” 
cried the oldlady. ‘Come, Susy, come.” 

Caron followed them in silence to the 
door. ‘Good-bye, good-bye; take care 
of yourself, Monsieur Caron,” Madame 
kept repeating, as she stumped down 
Stairs. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
PAST THE CHURCH OF ST. ROCH. 


THEY came away into the street again, 
and walked in silence foratime. Madame 
went ahead, incoherently grunting and 
grumbling to herself, quieting down by 
degrees, and finding some comfort in 
checking off her many plans upon her fin- 
gers. ‘Luncheon, necessaries for the 
journey, a carriage to be commanded, then 
the omnibus, and so home.” They crossed 
the bridge and went into the Tuileries 
Gardens. The first thing that struck them 
was that the sentries had been changed 
since they passed before. Two hideous 
little men, with straw in their boots, were 
keeping guard, and as they crossed each 
other in their zigzagging lines they occa- 
sionally stopped and whispered together. 
A dirty-looking officer, with a calico sash 
tied round his waist, came strutting up, 
and rebuked the sentries in a loud, fa- 
miliar voice. Many people were about, 
Staring at the strange-looking soldiers es- 
tablished in the customary places. Most 
of the shops seemed to have put up their 
shutters again. Madame’s purchases pre- 
occupied her, and she crossed the street 
to one of the few shops which still re- 
mained open. Just as she came up to the 
counter, the shopwoman suddenly put 
down the handful of things she was fold- 
ing away and looked at the door. There 
was a crowd of voices outside, a murmur 
rather than a cry; one or two people came 
rushing by the swinging glass door; aman 
burst in, whispered something across the 
counter, and the woman, with a pale, 
scared face, turned to Madame. 

“ They are shooting down the people in 
the Place Vendéme,” she said quietly; 
“we must put up our shutters. Will you 
remain?” 

“Oh, no, no! Let us go home to 
mamma,” cried Susy, running to the door 
with a first terrified impulse of flight, and 
in.an instant she and Madame found them- 
selves one of a tide of human beings run- 
ning along the street. A minute brought 





them to the turning up the Rue St. Roch, 
that narrow defile where, near a century 
before, the young Napoleon, dictator, had 
ordered his troops to fire on the mob; 
along which the young communicants had 
crowded that day last year. Susy thought 
of it, even at that moment, flying with the 
flying stream — children, women in their 
mourning dresses, couples arm-in-arm. 
An omnibus, turning out of its way in the 
Rue de Rivoli, began madly galloping up 
the steep ascent, along which every door, 
every shop, seemed closed already, where- 
as the great church gates flew open wide, 
and something like a black wave of people 
came sweeping down the great flight of 
steps into the street below, flowing and 
mingling with the crowd. One or two 
people were standing outside their doors, 
watching this flight. 

“Let us get out of the.crowd,” said 
Madame coolly, as she hurried along. 
“Once across out of the Rue St. Honoré 
we shall be safe enough.” 

Susanna in those few moments of time 
seemed to see more of life than in as 
many years of an ordinary existence. 
The people running, the groups rallying, 
the terrified women dragging their children 
into shelter. She saw a group of hateful 
young dandies leaning over a balcony with 
opera-glasses in their gloved hands, and 
laughing at the diverting sight of fellow- 
citizens flying for their lives. She saw a 
man in plain clothes suddenly attack a 
little man in a National Guard’s uniform, 
clutch at him by the collar, with an oath: 
“Ah, you hide away in your shops and 
corners, and this is why we are abandoned 
to these wretches!” cries the assailant. 
Then a few steps further on, a door bursts 
open, a middle-aged man, dressed in the 
uniform of the National Guard and evi- 
dently prepared for action, sallies forth, 
to be as suddenly dragged back by one of 
those huge and powerful mégéres for which 
Paris is famous. “Do you think that I 
shall let you go?” she shrieks, as she 
hurls her husband back, and the door 
bangs upon the struggling pair. As they 
were crossing the Rue St. Honoré Ma- 
dame said “ Ah!” in a peculiar voice, and 
a couple of bullets whistled by. The in- 
surgents were still firing from their barri- 
cade at the unarmed masses, at the for- 
midable children, the dangerous nurse- 
maids and servant girls. Once across the 
Rue St. Honoré, as Madame said, they 
were in comparative safety; but one more 
alarm was reserved for them. In the 
street leading to the Boulevard they sud- 
denly found themselves surrounded by 
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soldiers. In a moment they saw that 
these were not insurgents, but National 
Guards belonging to the party of order, 
with broad blue sashes round their waists. 
One of them, a big, fair young man, 
stopped short, and stamped his foot in 
furious helpless rage and indignation as 
he looked up at the lounging young men in 
the balcony overhead. ‘The country in 
ruin, and not one of you cowards to an- 
swer her call,” he cried, shaking his fist at 
them with impotent fury. An older officer 
said something, pointed somewhere, and 
the little band hurried on, glittering, 
clanking, helpless against the great catas- 
trophe. 

On the Boulevards everything was quiet 
and silent. The place seemed almost de- 
serted ; a few people were resting on the 
benches, the sun shone, the surly women 
were selling their newspapers in the little 
kiosks, upon which the various placards 
and appeals of the day were fluttering. 
Susy saw one despairing cry from a friend 
of order headed — 


“ LIBERTY, FRATERNITY, EQUALITY. 
“*] appeal to the manhood, to the patri- 
otism of the population, to those desiring 
tranquillity and respect for law. Time 
presses; a barrier is absolutely needed to 
stem the tide of revolution; let all good 
citizens give me their support. 
“(Signed) A. BONNE, 
Captain Comm., 1st Company, 253 Batt.’ 


Alongside of this, and indefinitely multi- 
plied, were the Federal manifestos in their 
official type and paper: — 


“ Citizens ! the day of the 18th of March 
will be known to posterity as the day of 
the justice of the people! The govern- 
ment has fallen, the entire army, rejecting 
the crime of fratricide, has joined in one 
cry of ‘ Long live the Republic, long live 
the National Garde!’ No more divis- 
ions; perfect unity, absolute liberty are 
before us.” 


“Come, come; do not waste your time 
upon that darboutllage,” cries Madame ; 
“here is our omnibus.” And as she 
spoke she hailed a yellow omnibus that 
was quietly jogging in the direction of 
Neuilly. 

Everything was as usual when they got 
back to the villa, but Susy found to her 
dismay that Jo was still away. Maxcame 
in almost immediately after them; he 
seemed to have been chiefly concerned 
for their safety. 

** Jo could take care of himself,” he said. 
“ He must follow them later in the day if 
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he did not get home before they left. 
The carriage was ordered at five o’clock, 
and the porter of the house they were 
going to had been forewarned. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


FUNERALIA. 
*€Seul avec sa torche.’”?— V. Huco. 


THERE was a great deal to be done be- 
fore the time which Susanna had agreed 
upon with Max, when her mother was to 
be removed into Paris. Everything had 
to be quietly prepared; but the boxes 
were packed, and all was in readiness at 
the time appointed. Adolphe was outside 
waiting to help to carry Mrs. Marney in 
his strong, maimed arms. Susy anxiously 
came and went, looking out for the car- 
riage. She gathered a last bunch of lilac 
and brought it up to her mother’s room. 
She felt her heart sink as she thought of 
the pain she must give. 

“Let me tie the flowers up for you,” 
cried Denise, meeting her in the doorway, 
and anxious to show her good-will. 

“ Susy,” said Mrs. Marney, as her 
daughter came into the room, followed by 
Denise carrying the lilac, “ come and sit 
down here beside me, dear. Michael has 
been here. He is coming again.” She 
spoke gently; a very sweet expression 
was in her face. 

“When was he here, mamma?” said 
Susy, surprised. “1 haveonly been away 
a few minutes.” And then in a moment 
she knew that it was all a sick woman’s 
hallucination, 

“He left as you came into the room. 
He wanted to see me. He came and 
stood by my bedside,” said Mrs. Marney. 
“He comes when I am alone. I tell him 
he must not neglect his work for me ; and 
he knows I like him to come.” 

Her expression was so sweet, so strange, 
that Susy was still more frightened — she 
took her mother’s hand ; it was very cold. 

“* How sweet those lilacs are!” Mrs, 
Marney went on. “The hot weather is 
here; I have been thinking the boys will 
be wanting their summer clothes. Susy, 
will you see to them when you go back? 
You must not stop away any longer with 
me, dear. It is a rest to my heart to know 
my boys are in your care.” 

Susanna could not speak. She heard 
the wheels stop at the gate outside, and 
the thought of tearing her dying mother 
away seemed to her so cruel, so unnatural, 
that suddenly she felt, whatever happened, 
Mrs. Marney must be left in peace. It 
was at this moment that the door opened, 
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and Du Parc came in quietly, followed by 
Adolphe, prepared to carry the poor lady 
away. Susy put up a warning hand as 
they approached. 

Mrs. Marney smiled, seeing Max. 
* Ah, Max,” she said, “ have you come for 
us? ‘Take her away; take care of her. I 
have no strength to go with you, my dears. 
I shall stay quiet now, Susy,” she said, 
putting out her hand. As Susy caught 
her in her arms she gave a deep sigh, and 
her head fell upon Susy’s shoulder. Max 
sprang to the bedside. 

“She is gone!” said Adolphe, in a 
whisper. “ Poor lady! poor lady!” 


She was quiet at last, lying with closed 
eyes, with her hands crossed above the 
heart which ached no more. Susanna 
had sat all night long by her mother’s bed. 
She had ceased to weep when morning 
came. She sat almost as quiet as her 
dead mother. Only yesterday, as it 
seemed to her, she had watched by an- 
other death-bed. Here again the awful 
hand had come across her path, dividing 
those living still from those who had lived. 
Susy was a child to no one any more — all 
her past, all her childhood was gone. 
The room was in order. Madame and 
Denise had helped to put it straight; 
there were more flowers out of the garden, 
a mass of spring blossoms, which Max 
had brought to the door in his arms and 
given to his mother. Everything was put 
straight forever. There would be no more 
work done, though the work-basket was 
still heaped; no more travelling, though 
Mary’s boxes were packed ; no more talks, 
no moretroubles. Marney’s strange trade 
of pen and ink, had travelled elsewhere ; 
so had the cheerful noises and shouts of 
the little boys that she had so loved to 
hear. Mary wanted nothing any more. 
She had longed for her husband, and she 
had seen him, though he had not come to 
her; her daughter was by her side and 
held her hand, and death cannot seem 
anything but peaceful to a mother with 
her child to tend her to the end. 

A sort of altercation on the landing out- 
side seemed strangely at variance with 
the stillness of the room. Madame’s in- 
dignant “Oh! no, no, you cannot pass 
like that,” aroused Mrs. Dymond. She 
went to the door and opened it quietly. 
“What is it?” she said as she did so, 
and, not for the first time in her life, she 
came face to face with Marney, heated, 
excited — strangely excited. 

“TI have travelled all night, and this old 
devil would keep me away from my poor 
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Polly,” he cried. “She wants me, alive 
or dead, my poor, poor Polly! and that is 
why I am here,” he went on. “ D’ye 
hear, Mrs. Dymond? For all your money 
and grandeur, ye didn’t love your husband 
as your mother loved me. Don’t bear 
malice!” he cried more and more wildly. 
“You can give me a kiss, though you 
always hated me,” and he caught Susy in 
his arms, and then pushed her roughly 
away, and went up to the coffin with a 
reeling step. “Polly!” he said, “ why 
didn’t you wait for me?— you knew I 
should come if I could! Ah! it’s the first 
time you ever failed me, my poor girl! I 
travelled all night. I could not have got 
through the night but for a dram,” he 
cried excitedly. 

While he was still speaking thus inco- 
herently, standing by the coffin, the sound 
of music outside came into the room 
through the open windows. It was the 
funeral march of a military band following 
some famous patriot to his grave. To 
Susy, in her highly strung condition, the 
sound seemed almost supernatural. She 
laid her hand on Marney’s arm, then, 
with one look at her mother’s face, she 
burst into tears, and went out of the room. 
She met Max on the stairs hurrying up 
with a pale face; the thought of her trou- 
ble quite unnerved him. 

“ My mother sent me for you,” he said. 
“Is Marney there? Has he frightened 
you?” 

She put her hand to her head. “ No,” 
she said, “but I cannot stay with him 
alone.” 

They could hear him walking up and 
down excitedly, talking and calling pite- 
ously for some onetocome to him. Then 
the steps ceased, the music went dying up 
the street, other steps came sounding on 
the wooden stairs. Madame’s friend, the 
young undertaker and his man, came 
tramping up the wooden stairs, and all the 
dreary preparations for the funeral went 
on, 


The patriot’s procession, meanwhile, 
travelled on its way, the car, covered with 
flags, slowly winding through the streets 
of Paris; people looked on or fell into its 
train. For two hours it paraded thus, 
amid cries and shouts, and in time to the 
beat of the muffled drums and to the 
crashing music of a band which was con- 
ducted, so it was said, by the great Ber- 
geret himself. It was late in the afternoon 
before it reached the gates of Montmar- 
‘tre, where the women were selling their 
| wreaths and émmortelles. The great fu- 
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neral had hardly passed on its way when 
a second humble procession appeared —a 
bier, drawn by a single horse, and driven 
by Madame’s friend, the young under- 
taker, followed by a carriage with some 
travelling-cases on the top. Marney was 
sitting on the box by the driver of the 
carriage; Madame du Parc, her son, and 
her servant and Susanna were inside. 
The carriage drew up by the roadway ; 
Adolphe, who had come upon the bier, 
now joined therr, and they all passed in 
together along an avenue of graves and 
lilacs. The place was looking beautiful 
in the setting sunlight — for miles around 
they could see the country lighted by its 
rays. They came to the quiet corner 
where poor Mary’s grave had been dug 
under the golden branches of an acacia 
tree. As they all stood by the open grave, 
united together for the last time by their 
common feeling for the woman who was 
gone, the muffled drums and funeral 
strains from the patriot’s grave still 
reached them from a distance. When 
Mary Marney was laid to her last rest, 
and the prayers were over, the officiating 
clergyman turned aside, pulling off his 
surplice and carrying it on his arm, and 
went and mingled with the crowd round 
about the hero’s grave. The end of his 
funeral eulogium was being pronounced 
— his last words had been “Vive la Com- 
mune!” said aman in a black tail coat 
and a red sash, and suddenly all the peo- 
ple round about took up the cry. Susy 
heard them cheering as she stood by her 
mother’s grave; she was still very calm, 
awe-stricken, and silent; she had stayed 
alone after the others had all gone on. 
When she reached the iron gates by which 
they had come in, she found her step- 
father waiting for her. His hat was over 
his eyes; it may have been the light of 
the setting sun which dazzled him. He 
did not look round, but he spoke as she 
came up to him. 

“You will go and see the boys and tell 
them,” he said. “I know that for her 
sake you will be a good friend to them. 
As for me, do not fear that I shall trouble 
you. You can write to the office if you 
have anything to say. I will send remit- 
tances from time to time.” 

“Do you wish me to take care of the 
boys altogether?” Susy asked. 

“Just as you like,” said he, turning 
away with asigh. “ Your mother would 
have wished it so. You are more fit than 
lam.” A minute more and he was gone. 
It was the last time they ever met. Susy 
parted from him with something more 





like charity in her heart than she could 
have believed possible. He had made no 
professions, he had left his boys in her 
charge; and while Susy had Dermy and 
Mikey to care for she still seemed able 
to do something for her mother. Madame 
du Parc, who had stood waiting a little 
way off, now also came up to take leave. 

“*T, too, must say farewell, my child,” 
said the old lady with some solemnity; 
“I can delay no longer, and you are re- 
turning to your home. My son will see 
you off. Ah! Susy, we shall miss you 
sorely.” 

Susy could not speak; she bowed her 
head, took her old friend’s hand in hers, 
and suddenly flinging her arms round her 
neck she burst into tears. 

“God bless you, my dear child. Write 
very soon and tell me of yourself, of your 
safe return,” said the old lady. ‘Then 
looking about for the coachman, * Ah! it 
is insupportable! That man is not there. 
I shall miss my train;” and Madame, 
with renewed animation, trotted off to- 
wards the crowd. She came back a min- 
ute afterwards, followed by the coachman 
and her friend the undertaker. Max and 
Adolphe arrived at the same minute with 
a second carriage for Susanna, which they 
had been insearch of. As the undertaker 
helped Madame into the carriage, there 
came a parting cheer from the friends of 
the fallen patriot. 

“Listen to them,” said the man, shut- 
ting the door with a bang, “as if it were 
not better to die one’s proper natural 
death (sa delle mort naturelle) than to be 
shot and shouted over like this!”” Max 
had delayed a moment to say a word to 
Susanna. 

“I must see my mother off,” he said. 
“Itis more than likely you may find the 
Neuilly road blocked up; if you cannot 
get home, drive to this address, and wait 
till I come,” and he wrote something on a 
card and gave her a key. “It is the 
house to which [| hoped you might have 
taken her for safety, it is that of a friend; 
you will find no one there,” he added. 

Susy was anxiously hoping to get back 
and to find Jo at the villa, but when they 
reached the Avenue de Neuilly, she found 
that Max’s warning was well advised. 
The way was impassable, a barrier had 
been erected; the Federals had estab- 
lished themselves; it was hopeless to try 
to return to the villa. 

“ Don’t fear, Madame, I will get through 
the line,” said Adolphe, seeing her look of 
disappointment. “I will find Mr. Jo and 
bring you news of him later.” And when 
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Susy faintly exclaimed, “I show them my 
hands, and they always let me pass,” said 
the poor fellow laughing ruefully, and be- 
fore she could say another word he was 
gone. 


: From The Nineteenth Century. 
DAWN OF CREALION AND OF WORSHIP. 


REPLY TO DR. REVILLE, 


AMONG recent works on the origin and 
history of religions by distinguished au- 
thors, a somewhat conspicuous place may 
be awarded to the “* Proiégoménes de 
Histoire des Religions,” by Dr. Réville, 
professor in the College of France, and 
Hibbert lecturer in 1884. The volume 
has been translated into English by Mr. 
Squire, and the translation * comes forth 
with all the advantage, and it is great, 
which can be conterred by an introduction 
from the pen of Professor Max Miller. 
It appears, if I may presume to speak of 
it, to be characterized, among other mer- 
its, by marked ingenuity and acuteness, 
breadth of field, great felicity of phrase, 
evident candor of intention, and abundant 
courtesy. 

Whether its contents are properly 
placed as Prolegomena may at once be 


questioned ; for surely the proper office 
of prolegomena is to present prelimina- 


ries, and not results. Such is not, how- 
ever, the aim of this work. It starts from 
assuming the subjective origin of all reli- 
gions, which are viewed as so many an- 
swers to the call of a strong human appe- 
tite for that kind of food, and are examined 
as the several varieties of one and the 
same species. The conclusions of oppos- 
ing inquirers, however, are not left to be 
confuted by a collection of facts and testi- 
monies drawn from historical investiga- 
tion, but are thrust out of the way before- 
hand in the preface (for, after all, prolego- 
mena can be nothing but a less homely 
phrase for a preface). These inquirers 
are so many pretenders, who have ob- 
structed the passage of the rightful heir 
to his throne, and they are to be put sum- 
marily out of the way, as disturbers of the 
public peace. The method pursued ap- 
pears to be not to allow the facts and argu- 
ments to dispose of them, but to condemn 
them before the cause is heard. I do not 
know how to reconcile this method with 
Dr. Réville’s declaration that he aims 

* In his “* Prolegomena to the History of Religions.” 


My references throughout are to the translation by Mr. 
Squire (Williams and Norgate, 1884). 
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(p. vi.) at proceeding in a “strictly scien- 
t'fic spirit.” It might be held that such a 
spirit required the regular presentation of 
the evidence before the delivery of the 
verdict upon it. In any case I venture to 
observe that these are not truly prolego- 
mena, but epz/egomena to a history of reli- 
gions not yet placed before us. 

The first enemy whom Dr. Réville de- 
spatches is M. de Bonald, as the cham- 
pion of the doctrine that “in the very be- 
ginning of the human race the creative 
power revealed to the first men by super- 
natural means the essential principles of 
religious truth,” together with “ language 
and even the art of writing” (pp. 35, 36). 

In passing, Dr. Réville observes that 
“the religious schools, which maintain 
the truth of a primitive revelation, are 
guided by a very evident theological in- 
terest” (cbid.); the Protestant, to fortify 
the authority of the Bible ; and the Roman 
Catholic, to prop the infallibility of the 
Church. 

It is doubtless true that the doctrine 
of a primitive revelation tends to fortify 
the authority of religion. But is it not 
equally true, and equally obvious, that 
the denial of a primitive revelation tends 
to undermine it? and, if so, might it not 
be retorted upon the school of Dr. Ré- 
ville that the schools which deny a primi- 
tive revelation are guided by a very evi- 
dent anti-theological interest ? 

Against this antagonist Dr. Réville ob- 
serves, izter alia (p. 37), that an appeal to 
the supernatural is Jer se inadmissible ; 
that 2 divine revelation,. containing the 
sublime doctrines of the purest inspira- 
tion, given to man at an age indefinitely 
remote, and in a state of “absolute igno- 
rance,” is “infinitely hard” to imagine; 
that it is not favored by analogy ; and that 
it contradicts all that we know of prehis- 
toric man (p. 40). Thus far it might per- 
haps be contended in reply (1) that the 
preliminary objection to the supernatural 
is apure fetitio principit, and wholly re- 
pugnant to “scientific method ;” (2) that 
it is not inconceivable that revelation 
might be indefinitely graduated, as well 
as human knowledge and condition ; (3) 
that it is in no way repugnant to analogy, 
if the greatest master of analogy, Bishop 
Butler,* may be heard upon the subject ; 
and (4) that our earliest information about 
the races from which we are least remote, 
Aryan, Semitic, Accadian, or Egyptian, 
offers no contradiction and no obstacle 
to the idea of their having received, or 


* Analogy, p. ii., ch. ii., § 2. 
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inherited, portions of some knowledge 
divinely revealed. 

But I do not now enter upon these 
topics, as I have a more immediate and 
defined concern with the work of Dr. Ré- 
ville. 

It only came within the last few months 
to my knowledge that, at a period when 
my cares and labors of a distinct order 
were much too absorbing to allow of any 
attention to archzological history, Dr. 
Réville had done me the honor to select 
me as the representative of those writers 
who find warrant for the assertion of a 
primitive revelation in the testimony of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

This is a distinction which I do not at 
all deserve; first, because Dr. Réville 
might have placed in the field champions 
much more competent and learned * than 
myself; secondly, because I have never 
attempted to give the proof of such a war- 
rant. I have never written ex professo 
on the subject of it; but itis true that in 
a work published nearly thirty years ago, 
when destructive criticism was less ad- 
vanced than it now is, | assumed. it asa 
thine generally received, at least in this 
country. Upon some of the points, which 


group themselves round that assumption, 
my views, like those of many other in- 
quirers, have been stated more crudely at 


an early, and more maturely at more than 
one later period. I admit that variation 
or development imposes a hardship upon 
critics, notwithstanding all their desire to 
be just; especially, may I say, upon such 
critics as, traversing ground of almost 
boundless extent, can hardly, except in 
the rarest cases, be minutely and closely 
acquainted with every portion of it. 

l also admit to Dr. Réville, and indeed 
I contend by his side, that in an historical 
inquiry the authority of Scripture cannot 
be alleged in proot of the existence of a 
primitive revelation. Soto allege itisa 
preliminary assumption of the supernat- 
ural, and is in my view a manifest depart- 
ure from the Jaws of “scientific” pro- 
cedure; as palpable a departure, may I 
venture to say? as that preliminary exclu- 
sion of the supernatural which I have 
already presumed to notice. My own of- 
fence, if it be one, was of another charac- 
ter; and was committed in the early days 
of Homeric study, when my eyes perhaps 
were dazzled with the amazing richness 
and variety of the results which reward 
all close investigation of the text of Ho- 


* I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. 
Reusch, the author of ** Bibel und Natur.’? Bonn, 1876, 
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mer, so that objects were blurred for a 
time in my view, which soon came to 
stand more clear before me. 

I had better perhaps state at once what 
my contention really is. It is, first, that 
many important pictures drawn, and indi- 
cations given, in the Homeric poems sup- 
ply evidence that cannot be confuted not 
only of an ideal but of an historical rela- 
tionship to the Hebrew traditions, (1) and 
mainly, as they are recorded in the book 
of Genesis; (2) as less authentically to be 
gathered from the later Hebrew learning; 
and (3) as illustrated from extraneous 
sources. Secondly, any attempt to ex- 
pound the Olympian mythology of Homer 
by simple reference to a solar theory, or 
even to nature worship in a larger sense, 
is simply a plea for a verdict against the 
evidence. Itis also true that I have an 
unshaken belief in a divine revelation, not 
resting on assumption, but made obliga- 
tory upon me by reason. But I hold the 
last of these convictions entirely apart 
from the others, and I derived the first 
and second not from preconception, of 
which I had not a grain, but from the po- 
ems themselves, as purely as I derived 
my knowledge of the Peloponnesian war 
from Thucydides or his interpreters. 

The great importance of this conten- 
tion I do not deny. I have produced in 
its favor a great mass of evidence, which, 
as far as I have seen, there has been no 
serious endeavor, if indeed any endeavor, 
to repel. Dr. Réville observes that my 
views have been subjected to “very pro- 
found criticism” by Sir G. Cox in his 
learned work on Aryan mythology (p. 41). 
That is indeed a very able criticism; but 
it is addressed entirely to the statements 
of my earliest Homeric work.* Now, 
apart from the question whether those 
statements have been rightly understood 
(which I cannot admit), that which he at- 
tacks is beyond and outside of the propo- 
sition which I have given above. Sir G, 
Cox has not attempted to decide the ques- 
tion whether there was a primitive revela- 
tion, or whether it may be traced in Ho- 
mer. And I may say that I am myself so 
little satisfied with the precise form in 
which my general conclusions were orig- 
inally clothed, that I have not reprinted 
and shall not reprint the work, which has 
become very rare, only appearing now 
and then in some catalogue, and at a high 
price. When there are representatives 
living and awake, why disturb the ashes 


* Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 3 vols. 
Oxford, 1853. 
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of the dead? In later works, reaching 
from 1865 to 1875,* | have confessed to 
the modification of my results, and have 
stated the case in terms which appear to 
me, using the common phrase, to be those 
yielded by the legitimate study of compar- 
ative religion. But why should those 
who think it a sound method of compara- 
tive religion to match together the Vedas, 
the Norse legends, and the Egyptian re- 
mains, think it to be no process of com- 
parative religion to bring together, not 
vaguely and loosely, but in searching de- 
tail, certain traditions of the book of Gen- 
esis and those recorded in the Homeric 
poems, and to argue that their resem- 
blances may afford proof of a common 
origin, without any anticipatory assump- 
tion as to what that origin may be? 

It will hardly excite surprise, after what 
has now been written, when I say I am 
unable to accept as mine any one of the 
propositions which Dr. Réville (pp. 41-2) 
affiliates to me. (1) I do not hold that 
there was a “systematic” or wilful cor- 
ruption of a primitive religion. (2) 1 do 
not hold that all the mythologies are due 
to any such corruption systematic or oth- 
erwise. (3) I do not hold that no part 
of them sprang out of the deification of 
natural facts. (4) I do not hold that the 
ideas conveyed in the book of Genesis, 
or in any Hebrew tradition, were devel- 
oped in the form of dogma, as is said by 
Sir G. Cox,f or in “six great doctrines ” 
as is conceived by Dr. Réville; and (5) I 
am so far from ever having held that there 
was “a primitive orthodoxy ” revealed to 
the first men (p. 43) that I have carefully 
from the first referred not to developed 
doctrine, but to rudimentary indications 
of what are now developed and established 
truths. So that, although Dr. Révilile 
asks me for proof, I decline to supply 
proofs of what I disbelieve. What I have 
supplied proofs of is the appearance in 
the poems of a number of traits, incon- 
gruous in various degrees with their im- 
mediate environment, but having such 
marked and characteristic resemblances 
to the Hebrew tradition as to require of 
us, in the character of rational inquirers, 
the admission of a common origin, just as 
the markings, which we sometimes notice 
upon the coats of horses and donkeys, are 
held to require the admission of their re- 
lationship to the zebra. 


+ Address to the University of Edinburgh (Murray, 
1865); Juventus Mundi (Macmillan, 1868); Primer of 
Homer (Macmillan, 1878); especially see preface to 
Juventus Mundi, p. 1. 

* Aryan Mythology, vol. i., p. 15. 





It thus appears that Dr. Réville has dis- 
charged his pistol in the air, for my 
Homeric propositions involve no assump- 
tion as to a revelation contained in the 
book of Genesis, while he has not er 
professo contested my statements of an 
historical relationship between some tra- 
ditions of that book and those of the 
Homeric poems. But I will now briefly 
examine (1) the manner in which Dr. Ré- 
ville handles the book of Genesis, and (2) 
the manner in which he undertakes, by 
way of specimen, to construe the mythol- 
ogy of Homer, and enlist it, by compar- 
ison, in the support of his system of inter- 
pretation. And first with the first-named 
of these two subjects. 

Entering a protest against assigning to 
the book “a dictatorial authority,” that is, 
I presume, against its containing a divine 
revelation to anybody, he passes on to ex- 
amine its contents. It contains, he says, 
scientific errors, of which (p. 42, 2.) he 
specifies three. His charges are that (1) 
it speaks of the heaven as a solid vault; 
(2) it places the creation of the stars after 
that of the earth, and so places them solely 
for its use; (3) it introduces the vegetable 
kingdom before that kingdom could be 
subjected to the action of solarlight. All 
these condemnations are quietly enun- 
ciated in a note, as if they were subject to 
no dispute. Let us see. 

As to the first: if our scholars are right 
in their judgment, just made known to the 
world by the recent revision of the Old 
Testament, the “firmament” is, in the 
Hebrew original,* zof a solid vault, but 
an expanse. As tothe second (a) it is xot 
said in the sacred text that the stars were 
made solely for the use of the earth ; (4) it 
is true that no other use is mentioned. 
But we must here inquire what was the 
purpose of the narrative? Not to rear 
cosmic philosophers, but to furnish ordi- 
nary men with some idea of what the 
Creator had done in the way of providing 
for them a home, and giving them a place 
innature. The advantage afforded by the 
stars to them is named alone, they having 
no interest in any other purpose for which 
the stars may exist. 

The assertion that the stars are stated 
to have been “ created ” after the earth is 
more serious. But here it becomes neces- 
sary first of all to notice the recital in this 
part of the indictment. In the language 
of Dr. Réville, the book speaks of the 
creation of the stars after the formation 


* The OTepéwua of the Septuagint is construed in 
conformity with the Hebrew. 
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of the earth. Now, curiously enough, the 
book says nothing either of the “ forma- 
tion ” of the earth, or of the “creation ” of 
the stars. It says in its first line that “in 
the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” It says further on,* “he 
made the stars also.” Can it be urged 
that this is a fanciful distinction between 
creating on the one hand and making, 
forming, or fashioning on the other? 
Dante did not think so, for, speaking of 
the divine will, he says, — 


Cid ch’ ella cria, o che natura face.t 


Luther did not think so, for he uses schuf 
in the first verse, and machfe in the six- 
teenth. The English translators and 
their revisers did not think so, for they 
use the words “created ” and “ made” in 
the two passages respectively. The main 
question, however, is what did the author 
of the book think, and what did he intend 
to convey? The LXX. drew no distinc- 
tion, probably for the simple reason that, 
as the idea of creation proper was not 
familiar to the Greeks, their language 
conveyed no word better than Jotein to 
express it, which is also the proper word 
for fashioning or making. But the He- 
brew, it seems, had the distinction, and 
by the writer of Genesis i. it has been 
strictly, to Dr. Réville I might almost say 
scientifically, followed. He uses the word 
“created” on the three grand occasions 
(1) of the beginning of the mighty work 
(v. 1); (2) of the beginning of animal life 
(v. 21) * And God created great whales,” 
and every living creature that peoples the 
waters ; (3) of the yet more important be- 
ginning ot rational and spiritual life; “so 
God created man in his own image” 
(v.27). In every other instance, the sim- 
ple command is recited, or a word imply- 
ing less than creation is employed. 

From this very marked mode of use, it 
is surely plain that a marked distinction 
of sense was intended by the sacred 
writer. I will not attempt a definition of 
the distinction further than this, that the 
one phrase points more to calling into a 
separate or individual existence, the other 
more to shaping and fashioning the con- 
ditions of that existence ; the one to gud, 
the other to guaé/e. Our earth, created in 
v. I, undergoes structural change, dif- 
ferent arrangement of material, in v. 9. 
After this, and in the fourth day, comes 
not the original creation, but the location 
in the firmament, of the sun and the moon. 


* Gen. i. 16. 
t Paradiso iii. 87. 





Of their “creation” nothing particular 
has been said; for no use, palpable to 
man, was associated with it before their 
perfect equipment. Does it not seem al- 
lowable to suppose that in the “ heavens ” * 
(v. 1), of which after the first outset we 
hear no more, were included the h_avenly 
bodies? In any case what is afterwards 
conveyed is not the calling into existence 
of the sun and moon, but the assignment 
to them of a certain place and orbit re- 
spectively, with a light-giving power. Is 
there the smallest inconsistency in a state- 
ment which places the emergence of our 
land, and its separation from the sea, and 
the commencement of vegetable life, be- 
fore the final and full concentration of light 
upon the sun, and its reflection on the 
moon and the planets? In the gradual 
severance of other elements would not 
the severance of the luminous body, or 
force, be gradual also? And why, let me 
ask of Dr. Réville, as there would plainly 
be light diffused before there was light 
concentrated, why may not that light dif- 
fused have been sufficient for the pur- 
poses of vegetation? There was soil, 
there was atmosphere, there was moisture, 
there was light. What more could be re- 
quired? Need we go beyond our con- 
stant experience to be aware that the 
process of vegetation, though it may be 
suspended, is not arrested, when, through 
the presence of cloud and vapor, the sun’s 
globe becomes to us invisible? The same 
observations apply to the light of the 
planets ; while as to the other stars, such 
as were then perceptible to the human 
eye, we know nothing. The planets, being 
luminous bodies only through the action 
of the sun, could not be luminous until 
such a degree of light, or of light-force, 
was accumulated upon or in the sun, as to 
make them luminous, instead of being 


silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the night 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.t 


Is it not then the fact, thus far, that the im- 
peachment of the book has fallen to the 
ground? There remains to add only one 
remark, the propriety of which is, I think, 
indisputable. Easy comprehension and 
impressive force are the objects to be 
aimed at in a composition at once popular 


* Tn our translation and in the recent Revision, the 
singular is used. But we are assured that the Hebrew 
word is plural (Bishop of Winchester on Genesis i. 1 
in the Speaker’s Bible). If so taken, we have the crea- 
tion, visible to us, treated conjointly in verses 1-5, dis- 
tributively in verses 6-19 ; surely a most orderly arrange- 
ment. 

t Samson Agonistes. 
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and summary ; but these cannot always be 
had without some departure from accu- 
rate classification, and the order of minute 
detail. It seems much more easy to jus- 
tify the language of the opening verses 
of Genesis than, for example, the conven- 
ient usage by which we affirm that the 
sun rises, or mounts above the horizon, 
and sets, or descends below it, when we 
know perfectly well that he does neither 
the one nor the other. As to the third 
charge of scientific error, that the vegeta- 
ble kingdom appeared before it could be 
subjected to the action of solar light, it 
has been virtually disposed of. If the light 
now appropriated to the sun alone was 
gradually gathering towards and round 
him, why may it not have performed its 
proper office in contributing to vegetation 
when once the necessary degree of sever- 
ance between solid and fluid, between wet 
and dry, had been effected? And this is 
just what had been described in the for- 
mation of the firmament, and the separa- 
tion of land from sea. 

More singular still seems to be the next 
observation offered by Dr. Réville in his 
compound labor to satisfy his readers, first, 
that there is no revelation in Genesis, and 
secondly that, if there be, it is one which 
has no serious or relevant meaning. He 
comes to the remarkable expression in v. 
26, ** Let ws make man in our own image.” 
There has, it appears, been much differ- 
ence of opinion even among the Jews on 
the meaning of thisverse. The Almighty 
addresses, as some think, his own powers ; 
as others think, the angels; others, the 
earth; other writers, especially, as it ap- 
pears, Germans, have understood this to 
be a plural of dignity, after the manner of 
kings. Others, of the rationalizing school, 
conceive the word Elohim to be a relic of 
polytheism. The ancient Christian inter- 
preters,* from the apostie Barnabas on- 
wards, find in these words an indication of 
a plurality in the Divine Unity. Dr. 
Réville (p. 43) holds that this is “ simply 
the royal plural used in Hebrew as in 
many other languages,” or else, “and 
more probably,” that it is an appeal to the 
Bené Eiohim or angels. But is not this 
latter meaning a direct assault upon the 
supreme truth of the unity of God? If 
he chooses the former, from whence does 
he derive his knowledge that this “ royal 
plural” was used in Hebrew? Will the 
royal plural account for (Gen. iii. 22) 
“when the man is become as one of us’? 

* On this expression, I refer again to the commentary 


of Bishop Harold Browne. Bishop Mant supplies an 
interesting list of testimonies. 





and would George the Second, if saying 
of Charles Edward “the man is become 
as one of us,” have intended to convey a 
singular or a plural meaning? Can we 
disprove the assertion of Bishop Harold 
Browne, that this plurality of dignity is 
unknown to the language of Scripture? 
And further, if we make the violent as- 
sumption that the Christian Church with 
its one voice is wrong and Dr. Réville 
right, and that the words were not meant 
to convey the idea of plurality, yet, if they 
have been such as to lead all Christendom 
to see in them this idea through eighteen 
hundred years, how can he be sure that 
they did not convey a like signification to 
the earliest hearers or readers of the 
book of Genesis ? 

The rest of Dr. Réville’s criticism is di- 
rected rather to the significance or pro- 
priety, than to the truth, of the record. 
It is not necessary to follow his remarks 
in detail, but it will help the reader to 
judge how far even a perfectly upright 
member of the scientific and comparative 
school can indulge an unconscious bias, 
if notice be taken in a single instance of 
his method of comparing. He compares 
together the two parts of the prediction 
that the seed of the woman shall bruise 
the head of the serpent, and that the ser- 
pent shall bruise the heel of the seed of 
the woman (iii. 15); and he conceives the 
head and the heel to be so much upon a 
par in their relation to the faculties and 
the vitality of a man that he can find here 
nothing to indicate which shall get the 
better, or, in his own words, “on which 
side shall be the final victory” (p. 45). 
St. Paul seems to have taken a different 
view when he wrote, * The God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly” 
(Rom. xvi. 20). 

Moreover “ our author ”(in Dr. Réville’s 
phrase) is censured because he “ takes 
special care to point out” (p. 44) “ that the 
first pair are as yet strangers to the most 
elementary notions of morality,” inasmuch 
as they are unclothed, yet without shame; 
nay, even, as he feelingly says, “ without 
the least shame.” In what the morality 
of the first pair consisted, this is hardly 
the place to discuss. But let us suppose 
for a moment that their morality was sim- 
ply the morality of a little child, the un- 
developed morality of obedience, without 
distinctly formed conceptions of an ethical 
or abstract standard. Is it not plain that 
their feelings would have been exactly 
what the book describes (Gen ii. 25), and 
yet that in their loving obedience to their 
Father and Creator they would certainly 
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have had a germ, let me say an opening 
bud, of morality? But this proposition, 
taken alone, by no means does justice to 
thecase. Dr. Réville would probably put 
aside with indifference or contempt all 
that depends upon the dogma of the fall. 
And yet there can be no more rational 
idea, no idea more palpably sustained, 
whether by philosophy or by experience. 
Namely this idea: that the commission of 
sin, that is the act of deliberately breaking 
a known law of duty, injures.the nature 
and composition of the being who commits 
it. It iojures that nature in deranging it, 
in altering the proportion of its parts and 
powers, in introducing an inward disorder 
and rebellion of the lower against the 
higher, too mournfully corresponding with 
that disorder and rebellion produced with- 
out, as towards God, of which the first sin 
was the fountain head. Such is, I believe, 
the language of Christian theology, and 
in particular of St. Augustine, one of its 
prime masters. On this matter I appre- 
hend that Dr. Réville, when judging the 
author of Genesis, judges him without re- 
gard to his fundamental ideas and aims, 
one of which was to convey that before 
sinning man was a being morally and 
physically balanced, and nobly pure in 
every faculty; and that, by and from his 


sinning, the sense of shame found a proper 
and necessary place in a nature which be- 
fore was only open to the sense of duty 


and of reverence. One further observa- 
tion only. Dr. Réville seems to “score 
one” when he finds (Gen. iv. 26) that Seth 
had a son, and that “then began men to 
call on the name of the Lord;” * but not,” 
he adds, “as the result of a recorded rev- 
elation.” Here at last he has found, or 
seemed to find, the beginning of religion, 
and that beginning subjective, not re- 
vealed. So hastily, from the first aspect 
of the text, does he gather a verbal ad- 
vantage, which, upon the slightest inquiry, 
would have disappeared, like dew in the 
morning sun. He assumes the rendering 
of a text which has been the subject of 
every kind of question and dispute, the 
only thing apparently agreed on being that 
his interpretation is wholly excluded. 
Upon a disputed original, and a disputed 
interpretation of the disputed original, he 
founds a signification in flat contradiction 
to the whole of the former narrative, to 
Elohist and Jehovist alike; which narra- 
tive, if it represents anything, represents 
a continuity of active reciprocal relation 
between God and man both before and 
after the transgression. Not to mention 
differences of translation, which essen- 
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tially change the meaning of the words, 
the text itself is given by the double au- 
thority of the Samaritan Pentateuch * and 
of the Septuagint in the singular number, 
which of itself wholly destroys the con- 
struction of Dr. Réville. I do not enter 
upon the difficult question of conflicting 
authorities ; but I urge that it is unsafe to 
build an important conclusion upon a se- 
riously controverted reading.t 

There is nothing, then, in the criticisms 
of Dr. Réville but what rather tends to 
confirm than to impair the old-fashioned 
belief that there is a revelation in the 
book of Genesis. With his argument out- 
side this proposition I have not dealt. I 
make no assumption as to what is termed 
a verbal inspiration, and, of course, in ad- 
mitting the variety, I give up the absolute 
integrity, of the text. Upon the presum- 
able age of the book and its compilation I 
do not enter—not even to contest the 
opinion which brings it down below the 
age of Solomon — beyond observing that 
in every page it appears from internal evi- 
dence to belong to a remote antiquity. 
There is here no question of the chronol- 
ogy, or of the date of man, or of knowledge 
or ignorance in the primitive man; or 
whether the element of parable enters into 
any portion of the narrative; or whether 
every statement of fact contained in the 
text of the book can now be made good. 
It is enough for my present purpose to 
point to the cosmogony, and the fourfold 
succession of the living organisms, as en- 
tirely harmonizing, according to present 
knowledge, with belief in a revelation, 
and as presenting to the rejector of that 
belief a problem, which demands solution 
at his hands, and which he has not yet 
been able to solve. Whether this reve- 
lation was conveyed to the ancestors of 
the whole human race who have at the 
time or since existed, 1 do not know, and 
the Scriptures do not appear to. me to 
make the affirmation, even if they do not 
convey Certain indications which favor a 
contrary opinion. Again, whether it con- 
tains the whole of the knowledge specially 
vouchsafed to the parents of the Noachian 
races, may be very doubtful; though of 
course great caution must be exercised in 
regard to the particulars of any primeval 
tradition not derived from the text of the 


* See Bishop of Winchester’s Commentary. 

t This perplexed question is discussed, in a sense 
adverse to the Septuagint, by the critic of the recent 
Revision, in the Quarter/y Review for October, No. 
322. The revisers of the Old Testament state (preface, 
p- vi.) that in a few cases of extreme difficulty they have 
set aside the Massoretic ‘lext in favor of a reading from 
one of the ancient versions. 
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earliest among the sacred books. I have 
thus far confined myself to rebutting ob- 
jections. But 1 will now add some posi- 
tive considerations which appear to me to 
sustain the ancient, and as I am persuaded 
impregnable, belief of Christians and of 
Jews concerning the inspiration of the 
book. I offer them as one wholly desti- 
tute of that kind of knowledge which car- 
ries authority, and who speaks derivatively 
as best he can, after listening to teachers 
of repute and such as practise rational 
methods. 

I understand the stages of the majestic 
process described in the book of Genesis 
to be in general outline as follows: — 

1. The point of departure is the form- 
less mass, created by God, out of which 
the earth was shaped and constituted a 
thing of individual existence (verses I, 2) 

2, The detachment and collection of 
light, leaving in darkness as it proceeded 
the still chaotic mass from which it was 
detached (verses 3-5). The narrative as- 
signing a space of time to each process 
appears to show that each was gradual, 
not instantaneous. 

3. The detachment of light from dark- 
ness is followed by the detachment of wet 
from dry, and of solid from liquid, in the 
firmament, and on the face of the earth. 
Each of these operations occupies a 
“day;” and the conditions of vegetable 
life, as known to us by experience, being 
now provided, the order of the vegetable 
kingdom had begun (verses 6-13). 

4. Next comes the presentation to us 
of the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and 
stars, in their final forms, when the com- 
pletion of the process of light collection 
and concentration in the sun, and the due 
clearing of the intervening spaces, had 
enabled the central orb to illuminate us 
both with direct and with reflected light 
(verses 14-19). 

5. So far, we have been busy only with 
the adjustment of material agencies. We 
now arrive at the dawn of animated being; 
and a great transition seems to be marked 
as a kind of recommencement of the work, 
for the name of creation is again intro- 
duced. God created 

(a) The water-population ; 

(4) The air-population ; 
and they receive his benediction (verses 
20-23). 

6. Pursuing this regular progression 
from the lower to the higher, from the 
simple to the complex, the text now gives 
us the work of the sixth “day,” which 
supplies the land-population, air and wa- 
ter having already been supplied. But in 
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it there is a subdivision, and the transition 
from (c) animal to (@) man, like the transi- 
tion from inanimate to animate, is again 
marked as a great occasion, a kind of re- 
commencement. For this purpose the 
word “create” is a third time employed. 
“God created man in his own image,” 
and once more he gave benediction to 
this the final work of his hands, and en- 
dowed our race with its high dominion 
over what lived and what did not live 
(verses 24-31). 

I do not dwell on the cessation of the 
Almighty from the creating and (ii. 1) 
“finishing” work, which is the “rest” 
and marks the seventh “day,” because it 
introduces another order of considera- 
tions. But glancing back at the narrative 
which now forms the first chapter, I offer 
perhaps a prejudiced, and in any case no 
more than a passing, remark. If we view 
it as popular narrative, it is singularly 
vivid, forcible, and effective; if we take it 
as poem, it is indeed sublime. No won- 
der if it became classical and reappeared 
in the glorious devotions of the Hebrew 
people,* pursuing, in a great degree, the 
same order of topics as in the book of 
Genesis. 

But the question is not here of a lofty 
poem, or a skilfully constructed narrative ; 
it is whether natural science, in the pa- 
tient exercise of its high calling to exam- 
ine facts, finds that the works of God cry 
out against what we have- fondly believed 
to be his word, and tell another tale; or 
whether, in this nineteenth century of 
Christian progress, it substantially echoes 
back the majestic sound which, before it 
existed as a pursuit, went forth into all 
lands. 

First, looking largely at the latter por- 
tion of the narrative, which describes the 
creation of living organisms, and waiving 
details, on some of which (as in verse 24) 
the Septuagint seems to vary from the 
Hebrew, there is a grand fourfold divis- 
ion, set forth in an orderly succession of 
times as follows: on the fifth day 

1. The water-population ; 

2. The air-population ; 
and, on the sixth day, 

. The land-population of animals ; 
. The land-population consummated 
in man. 

Now this same fourfold order is under- 
stood to have been so affirmed in our time 
by natural science, that it may be taken 
as a demonstrated conciusion and estab- 


* Ps. civ. 2-20, cxxxvi. 5-9, and the Song of the 
Three Children in verses 57-60. 
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lished fact. Then, I ask, how came Mo- 
ses, or, not to cavil on the word, how 
came the author of the first chapter of 
Genesis, to know that order, to possess 
knowledge which natural science has only 
within the present century for the first 
time dug out of the boweis of the earth? 
It is surely impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion, first, that either this writer was 
gifted with faculties passing all human 
experience, or else his knowledge was 
divine. The first branch of the alterna- 
tive is truly nominal and unreal. We 
know the sphere within which human in- 
quiry toils. We know the heights to 
which the intuitions of genius may soar. 
We know that in certain cases genius an- 
ticipates science ; as Homer, for example, 
in his account of the conflict of the four 
winds in sea-storms. But even in these 
anticipations, marvellous, and, soto speak, 
imperial as they are, genius cannot escape 
from one inexorable law. It must have 
materials of sense or experience to work 
with, and a 70d or6 from whence to take 
its flight; and genius can no more tell, 
apart from some at least of the results 
attained by inquiry, what are the contents 
of the crust of the earth, than it could 
square the circle, or annihilate a fact.* 

So stands the plea for a revelation of 
truth from God, a plea only to be met by 
questioning its possibility; that is,as Dr. 
Salmon ¢ has observed with great force 
in a recent work, by suggesting that a 
being, able to make man, is unable to com- 
municate with the creature he has made. 
If, on the other hand, the objector confine 
himself to a merely negative position, and 
cast the burden of proof on those who 
believe in revelation, it is obvious to reply 
by a reference to the actual constitution 
of things. Had that constitution been 
normal or morally undisturbed, it might 
have been held that revelation as an ad. 
miniculum, an addition to our natural 
faculties, would itself have been a disturb- 
ance. But the disturbance has in truth 
been created in the other scale of the bal- 
ance by departure from the supreme will, 
by the introduction of sin; and revelation, 
as a special remedy for a special evil, is a 
contribution towards symmetry, and to- 
wards restoration of the original equilib- 
rium, 

Thus far only the fourfold succession 


* In conversation with Miss Burney (Diary, i. 576), 
Johnson, using language which sounds more disparag- 
ing than it really is, declares that “‘ genius is nothing 
more than knowing the use of tools; but then there 
must be tools for it to use.”” 

t Introduction to the New Testament, p. ix. Mur- 
ray, 1885. 
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of living orders has been noticed. But 
among the persons of very high authority 
in natural science quoted by Dr. Reusch,* 
who held the general accordance of the 
Mosaic cosmogony with the results of 
modern inquiry, are Cuvier and Sir John 
Herschel. The words of Cuvier show he 
conceived that “ every day ” fresh confir- 
mation from the purely human source 
accrued to the credit of Scripture. And 
since his day, for he cannot now be called 
a recent authority, this opinion appears to 
have received some remarkable illustra- 
tions. 

Half a century ago, Dr. Whewellf dis- 
cussed, under the name of the nebular 
hypothesis, that theory of rotation which 
had been indicated by Herschel, and more 
largely taught by La Place, as the probable 
method through which the solar system 
has taken its form. Carefully abstaining, 
at that early date, from a formal judgment 
on the hypothesis, he appears to discuss 
it with favor; and he shows that this 
hypothesis, which assumes “a beginning 
of the present state of things,” ¢ is in no 
way adverse to the ‘Mosaic cosmogony. 
The theory has received marked support 
from opposite quarters. In the “ Ves- 
tiges of Creation ” it is frankly adopted; 
the very curious experiment of Professor 
Plateau is detailed at length on its be- 
half; § and the author considers, with La 
Place, that the zodiacal light on which 
Humboldt in his * Kosmos” has dwelt at 
large, may be a remnant of the luminous 
atmosphere originally diffused around the 
sun. Dr. McCaul, in his very able argu- 
ment on the Mosaic record, quotes || 
Humboldt, Pfaff, and Madler —a famous 
German astronomer —as adhering to it. 
It appears on the whole to be in posses- 
sion of the field; and McCaul observes J 
that, ‘had it been devised for the express 
purpose of removing the supposed diffi- 
culties of the Mosaic record, it could 
hardly have been more to the purpose.” 
Even if we conceive, with Dr. Réville, 
that the “creation,” the first gift of sepa- 
rate existences, to the planets is declared 
to have been subsequent to that of the 
earth, there seems to be no known law 
which excludes such a supposition, espe- 


* Bibel und Natur, pp. 2, 63. The words of Cuvier 
are: ** Moyses hat uns eine Kosmogonie hinterlassen, 
deren Genauigkeit mit jedem Tage in einer bewunder- 
ungswiirdigern Weise bestatigt ist.”” The declaration 
of Sir John Herschel was in 1864. 

t Whewell’s Astronomy and General Physics, 1834, 
p. 181 segg. 

t Whewell, of: cit., p. 206. 

§ Vestiges, etc., pp. 11-15. 

| Aids to Faith, p. 210+ 

7 Ibid. 
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cially with respect to the larger and more 
distant of their number. These, it is to 
be noticed, are of great rarity as compared 
with the earth. Why should it be declared 
impossible that they should have taken a 
longer time in condensation, like in this 
point to the comets, which still continue 
in a state of excessive rarity? Want of 
space forbids me to enter into further ex- 
planation ; but it requires much more seri- 
ous efforts and objections than those of 
Dr. Réville to confute the statement that 
the extension of knowledge and of inquiry 
has confirmed the Mosaic record, 

One word, however, upon the “days” 
of Genesis. Wedo not hear the authority 
of Scripture impeached on the ground that 
it assigns to the Almighty eyes and ears, 
hands, arms, and feet; nay, even the emo- 
tions of the human being. This being so, 
I am unable to understand why any dis- 
paragement to the credit of the sacred 
books should ensue because, to describe 
the order and successive stages of the 
divine working, these have been distrib- 
uted into “days.” What was the thing 
required in order to make this great pro- 
cession of acts intelligible and impressive ? 
Surely it was to distribute the parts each 
into some integral division of time, having 
the character of something complete in 
itself, of a revolution, or outset and re- 
turn. There are but three such divisions 
familiarly known to man. Of these the 
day was the most familiar to human per- 
ceptions; and probably on this account its 
figurative use is admitted to be found in 
prophetic texts, as, indeed, it largely per- 
vades ancient and modern speech. Given 
the object in view, which indeed can 
hardly be questioned, does it not appear 
that the “day,” more definitely separated 
than either month or year from what pre- 
cedes and what follows, was appropriately 
chosen for the purpose of conveying the 
idea of development by gradation in the 
process which the book sets forth? 

I now come to the last portion of my 
task, which is to follow Dr. Réville into 
his exposition of the Olympian mythology. 
Not, indeed, the Homeric or Greek reli- 
gion alone, for he has considered the case 
of all religions, and disposes of them with 
equal facility. Of any other system than 
the Olympian, it would be presumption 
in me to speak, as I have, beyond this 
limit, none but the most vague and super- 
ficial knowledge. But on the Olympian 
system in its earliest and least adulter- 
ated, namely its Homeric, development, 
whether with success or not, I have freely 
employed a large share of such leisure as 
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more than thirty years of my Parliamen- 
tary life, passed in freedom from the calls 
of office, have supplied. I hope that there 
is not in Dr. Réville’s treatment of other 
systems that slightness of texture, and 
that facility and rapidity of conclusion, 
which seem to me to mark his perform- 
ances in the Olympian field. 

In the main he follows what is called 
the solar theory. In his widest view, he 
embraces no more than “the religion of 
nature ” (pp. 94, 100), and he holds that all 
religion has sprung from the worship of 
objects visible and sensible. 

His first essay is upon Heracles, whom 
I have found to be one of the most diffi- 
cult and, so to speak, irreducible charac- 
ters in the Olympian mythology. In the 
Tyrian system Heracles, as Melkart, says 
Dr. Réville in p. 95, is “a brazen god, 
the devourer of children, the terror of 
men;” but, without any loss of identity, 
he becomes in the Greek system “the 
great lawgiver. the tamer of monsters, the 
peacemaker, the liberator.” I am deeply 
impressed with the danger that lurks in 
these summary and easy solutions; and I 
will offer a few words first an the Greek 
Heracles generally, next on the Homeric 
presentation of the character. 

Dr. L. Schmidt has contributed to 
Smith’s great dictionary a large and care- 
ful article on Heracles ; an article which 
may almost be called a treatise. Unlike 
Dr. Réville, to whom the matter is so 
clear, he finds himself out of his depth in 
attempting to deal with this highly incon- 
gruous character, which. meets us at so 
many points, as a whole. But he per- 
ceives in the Heracles of Greece a mix- 
ture of fabulous and historic elements; 
and the mythical basis is not, according 
to him, a transplanted Melkart, but is es- 
sentially Greek.* He refers to Butt- 
mann’s “Mythologus” and Miiller’s 
“ Dorians” as the best treatises on the 
subject, “ both of which regard the heroas 
a purely Greek character.” Thus Dr. 
Réville appears to be in conflict with the 
leading authorities, whom he does not 
confute, but simply ignores. 

Homer himself may have felt the diffi- 
culty which Dr. Réville does not feel, for 
he presents to us, in one and the same 
passage, a divided Heracles. Whatever 
of him is not eidolon ¢ dwells among the 
Olympian gods. This eidolon, however, is 
no mere shade, but something that sees 
and speaks, that mourns and threatens; no 


* Smith’s Dict. ii. 400. 
t Od. xi. 601-4. 
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“lawgiver,” or “ peacemaker,” or “ liber- 
ator,” but one from whom the other shades 
fly in terror, set in the place and company 
of sinners suffering for their sins, and 
presumably himself in the same predica- 
ment, as the sense of grief is assigned to 
him; it is in wailing that he addresses 
Odysseus.* Accordingly, while on earth, 
he is thrasumemnon,t huperthumos,$ a 
doer of megala erga,§ which with Homer 
commonly are crimes. He is profane, for 
he wounded Heré, the specially Achaian 
goddess || and he is treacherous, for he 
killed Iphitos, his host, in order to carry 
off his horses. A mixed character, no 
doubt, or he would not have had Hebé 
for a partner; but those which I have 
stated are some of the difficulties which 
Dr. Réville quietly rides over to describe 
him as lawgiver, peacemaker, and liber- 
ator. But | proceed. 

Nearly everything, with Dr. Réville, 
and, indeed, with his school, has to be 
pressed into the service of the solar the- 
ory; and if the evidence will not bear it, 
so much the worse for the evidence. 
Thus Ixion, tortured in the later Greek 
system on a wheel, which is sometimes 
represented as a burning wheel, is made 
(p. 105) to be the sun; the luminary whose 
splendor and beneficence had rendered 
him, according to the theory, the centre 
of all Aryanworship. A sorry use to put 
him to; but let that pass. Now the oc- 
casion that supplies an Ixion and a burn- 
ing wheel available for solarism —a sys- 
tem which prides itself above all things 
on its exhibiting the primitive state of 
things —is that Ixion had loved unlaw- 
fully the wife of Zeus. And first as to 
the wheel. We hear of it in Pindar; ** 
but as a winged not a burning wheel. 
This “solar” feature appears, I believe, 
nowhere but in the latest and most de- 
faced and adulterated mythology. Next 
as to the punishment. It is of a more 
respectable antiquity. But some heed 
should surely be taker of the fact that the 
oldest authority upon Ixion is Homer; 
and that Homer affords no plea for a 
burning or any other wheel, for accord- 
ing to him,tf instead of Ixion’s loving the 
wife of Zeus, it was Zeus who loved the 
wife of Ixion. 

Errors, conveyed without testimony in 


* Od. xi. 605-16. 
t Od. xi. 267. 

¢ 1). xiv. 250. 

§ Od. xxi. 26. 

ii Il. v. 392. 

J Od. xxi. 26-30. 
** Pyth. ii. 39. 
tt Ll. xiv. 317. 





a sentence, commonly require many sen- 
tences to confute them. I will not dwell 
on minor cases, or those purely fanciful; 
for mere fancies, which may be admired or 
the reverse, are impalpable to the clutch 
of argument, and thus are hardly sub- 
jects for confutation. Pauld majora ca- 
namus. 1 continue to tread the field of 
Greek mythology, because it is the favorite 
sporting-ground of the exclusivists of the 
solar theory. 

We are told (p. 80) that because waves 
with rounded backs may have the appear- 
ance (but query) of horses or sheep throw- 
ing themselves tumultuously upon one an- 
other, therefore “in maritime regions, the 
god of the liquid element, Poseidon or 
Neptune, is the breeder, protector, and 
trainer of horses.” Then why is he not 
also the breeder, protector, and trainer of 
sheep? They have quite as good a mari- 
time title; according to the fine line of 
Ariosto, — 


Muggendo van per mare i gran montoni. 


I am altogether sceptical about these 
rounded backs of horses, which, more, it 
seems, than other backs, become conspic- 
uous like a wave. The resemblance, I 
believe, has commonly been drawn be- 
tween the horse, as regards his mane, and 
the foam-tipped waves, which are still 
sometimes called white horses. But we 
have here, at best, a case of a great super- 
structure built upon a slight foundation; 
when it is attempted, on the groundwork 
of a mere simile, having reference to a 
state of sea which in the Mediterranean 
is not the rule but the rare exception, to 
frame an explanation of the close, per- 
vading, and almost profound relation of 
the Homeric Poseidon to the _ horse. 
Long and careful investigation has shown 
me that this is an ethnical relation, and a 
key to important parts of the ethnography 
of Homer. But the proof of this propo- 
sition would require an essay of itself. I 
will, therefore, only refer to the reason 
which leads Dr. Réville to construct this 
(let me say)castleintheair. It is because 
he thinks he is accounting hereby for a 
fact, which would indeed, if established, 
be a startling one, that the god of the 
liquid element should also be the god of 
the horse. We are dealing now espe- 
cially with the Homeric Poseidon, for it is 
in Homer that the relation to the horse is 
developed; and the way to a true expla- 
nation is opened when we observe that 
the Homeric Poseidon is wot the god of 
the liquid element at all. 

The truth is that the Olympian and rul- 
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ing gods of Homer are not elemental. 
Some few of them bear the marks of hav- 
ing been elemental in other systems; but, 
on admission into the Achaian heaven, 
they are divested of their elemental fea- 
tures. In the case of Poseidon, there is 
no sign that he ever had these elemental 
features. The signs are unequivocal that 
he had been worshipped as supreme, as 
the Zeus-Poseidon, by certain races and 
in certain, viz., in far southern, countries. 
Certainly he has a special relation to the 
sea. Once, and once only, do we hear of 
his having a habitation under water.* It 
is in I]. xiii. where he fetches his horses 
from it, to repair to the Trojan plain. He 
seems to have been an habitual absentee; 
the prototype, he might be called, of that 
ill-starred, ill-favored class. We hear of 
him in Samothrace, on the Solyman Moun- 
tains, as visiting the Ethiopians ¢ who 
worshipped him, and the reek of whose 
offerings he preferred at such times to the 
society of the Olympian gods debating on 
Hellenic affairs; though when we are in 
the zone of the outer geography, we find 
him actually presiding in an Olympian as- 
sembly marked with foreign associations.} 
Now compare with this great mundane 
figure the true elemental gods of Homer: 
first Okeanos, a venerable figure, who 
dwells appropriately by the furthest § 
bound of earth, the bank of the ocean- 
river, and who is not summoned || even to 
the great Olympian assembly of the twen- 
tieth book ; and secondly, the graybeard 
of the sea, whom only from the patro- 
nymic of his Nereid daughters we know 
to have been called Nereus, and who, when 
reference is made to him and to his train, 
is on each occasion J to be found in one 
and the same place, the deep recesses of 
the Mediterranean waters. If Dr. Réville 
still doubts who was for Homer the ele- 
mental god of water, let him note the fact 
that while zeros is old Greek for wet, nero 
is, down to this very day, the people’s 
word for water. But, conclusive as are 
these considerations, their force will be 
most fully appreciated only by those who 
have closely observed that Homer’s entire 
theurgic system is resolutely exclusive of 
nature-worship, except in its lowest and 
most colorless orders, and that where he 
has to deal with a nature-power of serious 
pretensions, such as the water-god would 


Il. xiii. 17-31. 
Od. i. 25, 26. 
Od. viii. 321-66. 
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be, he is apt to pursue a method of quiet 
suppression, by local banishment or other- 
wise, that space may be left him to play 
out upon his board the gorgeous and im- 
posing figures of his theanthropic sys- 
tem. 

As a surgeon performs the most terrible 
operation in a few seconds, and with un- 
broken calm, so does the school of Dr. Ré.- 
ville, at least within the Homeric precinct 
marshal, label, and transmute the person- 
ages that are found there. In touching 
on the “log,” by which Dr. Réville says 
Hera was represented for ages, she is 
quietly described as “the queen of the 
shining heaven ”(p. 79). For this assump- 
tion, so naively made, I am aware of no 
authority whatever among the Greeks — 
a somewhat formidable difficulty for others 
than solarists, as we are dealing with an 
eminently Greek conception. Euripides, 
a rather late authority, says * she dwells 
among the stars, as all deities might be 
said, ex officio,to do; but gives no indica- 
tion either of identity or of queenship. 
Etymology, stoutly disputed, may afford a 
refuge. Schmidt f refers the name to the 
Latin Aera ; Curtius ¢ and Preller § tothe 
Sanscrit svav, meaning the heaven; and 
Welcker,|| with others, to what appears 
the more obvious form of épa, the earth. 
Dr. Réville, I presume, makes choice of 
the Sanscrit svar. Such etymologies, 
however, are, though greatly in favor with 
the solarists, most uncertain guides to 
Greek interpretation. The effect of trust- 
ing to them is that, if a deity has in some 
foreign or anterior system had a certain 
place or office, and if this place or office 
has been altered to suit the exigencies of 
a composite mythology, the Greek idea is 
totally misconceived. If we take the pre- 
name of the Homeric Apollo, we may with 
some plausibility say the “ Phoibos” of 
the poet is the sun; but we are landed at 
once in the absurd consequence that we 
have got a sun already,{[ and that the two 
are joint actors ina scene of the eighth 
Odyssey.** Strange, indeed, will be the 
effect of such a system if applied to our 
own case at some date in the far-off fu- 
ture ; for it will be shown, zz¢er alia, that 
there were no priests, but only presbyters, 
in any portion of western Christendom ; 
that our dukes were simply generals lead- 
ing us in war; that we broke our fast at 


* Eurip. Helena, 109. 

+ Smith’s Dict, art. Hera. 

¢~ Griech. Etymol , p. 119. 

§ Preller, Griech. Mythol. i. 1216 
|| Griech. Gotterlehre, i. 362-3. 
J See infra. 

** Od. viii. 502, 334. 
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eight in the evening (for diner is but a 
compression of déjeuner); and even, pos- 
sibly, that one of the noblest and most 
famous of English houses pursued habit- 
ually the humble occupation of a pig- 
driver. 

The character of Hera, or Heré, has 
received from Homer a full and elaborate 
development. There is in it absolutely 
no trace whatever of “the queen of the 
shining heaven.” In the action of the 
Odyssey she has no share at all —a fact 
absolutely unaccountable if her function 
was one for which the voyages of that 
poem give much more scope than is sup- 
plied by the Iliad. The fact is, that there 
is no queen of heaven in the Achaian sys- 
tem; nor could there be without altering 
its whole genius. It is a curious inciden- 
tal fact that, although Homer recognizes 
to some extent humanity in the stars (I 
refer to Orion and Leucotheé, both of 
them foreign personages of the outer ge- 
ography), he never even approximates to 
a personification of the real queen of 
heaven, namely, the moon. There hap- 
pens to be one marked incident of the 
action of Hera, which stands in rather 
iudicrous contrast with this lucent queen- 
ship. On one of the occasions when, in 
virtue of her birth and station, she exer- 
cises scme supreme prerogative, she di- 
rects the sun (surely not so to her lord 
and master) to set, and he reluctantly 
obeys.* Her character has not any pro- 
nounced moral elements ; it exhibits pride 
and passion; it is pervaded intensely with 
policy and nationalism; she is beyond all 
others the Achaian goddess, and it is sar- 
castically imputed to her by Zeus that she 
would cut the Trojans if she could, and 
eat them without requiring in the first in- 
stance any culinary process.t I humbly 
protest against mauling and disfiguring 
this work; against what great Walter 
Scott would, I think, have called “ mas- 
hackering and misguggling” it, after the 
manner of Nicol Muschat, when he put an 
end to his wife Ailie { at the spot after- 
wards marked by his name. Why blur 
the picture so charged alike with imagina- 
tive power and with historic meaning, by 
the violent obtrusion of ideas, which, 
whatever force they may have had among 
other peoples or in other systems, it was 
one of the main purposes of Homer, in his 
marvellous theurgic work, to expel from 
all high place in the order of ideas, and 
from every corner, every loft, and every 


* 11. xviii. 239, 240. 
t Il. iv. 35. 
+ Heart a Midlothian, 





cellar, so to speak, of his Olympian pal- 
aces? 

If the Hera of Homer is to own a rela- 
tionship outside the Achaian system, like 
that of Apollo to the sun, it is undoubt- 
edly with Gaia, the earth, that it can be 
most easily established. The all-produc- 
ing function of Gaia in the theogony of 
Hesiod,* and her marriage with Ouranos, 
the heaven, who has a partial relation to 
Zeus, points to Hera as the majestic suc- 
cessor who in the Olympian scheme, as 
the great mother and guardian of mater- 
nity, bore an analogical resemblance to 
the female head of one or more of the 
Pelasgian or archaic theogonies that it 
had deposed. 

I have now done with the treatment of 
details, and I must not quit them without 
saying that there are some of the chap- 
ters, and many of the sentences, of Dr. 
Réville which appear to me to deserve 
our thanks. And, much as I differ from 
him concerning an essential part of the 
historic basis of religion, I trust that noth- 
ing which I have said can appear to im- 
pute to him any hostility or indifference 
to the substance of religion itself. 

I make, indeed, no question that the 
solar theory has a most important place 
in solving the problems presented by 
many or some of the Aryan religions; but 
whether it explains their first inception is 
a totally different matter. When it is 
ruthlessly applied, in the teeth of evi- 
dence, to them all, in the last resort it 
stifles facts, and reduces observation and 
reasoningtoamockery. Sir George Cox, 
its able advocate, fastens upon the admis- 
sion that some one particular method is not 
available for all the phenomena, and asks, 
Why not adopt for the Greek system, for 
the Aryan systems at large, perhaps for a 
still wider range, “a clear and simple ex- 
planation,” namely, the solar theory?t 
The plain answer to the question is, that 
this must not be done, because, if it is 
done, we do not follow the facts, nor are 
led by them; but, to use the remarkable 
phrase of AEschylus,f we ride them down, 
we trample them under foot. Mankind 
has long been too familiar with a race of 
practitioners, whom courtesy forbids to 
name, and whose single medicine is alike 
available to deal with every one of the 
thousand figures of disease. There are 
surely many sources to which the old reli- 
gions are referable. We have solar wor- 


* Theog 116-136. 

+ Mythology of Aryan Nations, i. 18. 

+ xaOimmaecbat : a remarkable word, as applied to 
moral subjects, found in the Eumenides only. 
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ship, earth worship, astronomic worship, 
the worship of animals, the worship of 
evil powers, the worship of abstractions, 
the worship of the dead, the foul and pol- 
Juting worship of bodily organs, so wide- 
spread in the world, and especially in the 
East; last, but not least, I will name 
terminal worship, the remarkable and 
most important scheme which grew up, 
perhaps first on the Nile, in connection 
with the stones used for marking bounda- 
ries, which finds its principal representa- 
tive in the god Hermes, and which is very 
largely traced and exhibited in the first 
volume of the work of M. Dulaure* on 
ancient religions, 

But none of these circumstances dis- 
credit or impair the proof that in the book, 
of which Genesis is the opening section, 
there is conveyed special knowledge to 
meet the special need everywhere so pal- 
pable in the state and history of our race. 
Far indeed am I from asserting that this 
precious gift, or that any process known 
to me, disposes of all the problems, either 
insoluble or unsolved, by which we are 
surrounded ; of 


the burden and the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world, 


But I own my surprise not only at the 
fact, but at the manner in which in this 


day, writers, whose name is legion, unim- 
peached in character and abounding in 
talent, not only put away from them, cast 
into shadow or into the very gulf of nega- 
tion itself, the conception of a Deity, an 


acting and aruling Deity. Of this belief, 
which: has satisfied the doubts, and wiped 
away the tears, and found guidance for 
the footsteps of so many a weary wanderer 
on earth, which among the best and great- 
est of our race has been so cherished by 
those who had it, and so longed and 
sought for by those who had it not, we 
might suppose that if at length we had 
discovered that it was in the light of truth 
untenable, that the accumulated testimony 
of man was worthless, and that his wisdom 
was but folly, yet at least the decencies of 
mourning would be vouchsafed to this 
irreparable loss. Instead of this, it is 
with a joy and exultation that might al- 
most recall the frantic orgies of the Com- 
mune, that this at least at first sight 
terrific and overwhelming calamity is ac- 
cepted, and recorded as a gain. One 
recent, and in many ways respected writer 
— a woman long wont to unship creed as 


* Histoire abrégée de différens Cultes. Seconde 
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sailors discharge excess of cargo in a 
storm, and passing at length into formal 
atheism — rejoices to find herself on the 
open, free, and “breezy common of hu- 
manity.” Another, also woman, and deal- 
ing only with the workings and manifesta- 
tions of God, finds* in the theory of a 
physical evolution as recently developed 
by Mr. Darwin, and received with exten- 
sive favor, both an emancipation from 
error and a novelty in kind. She rejoices 
to think that now at last Darwin “shows 
life as an harmonious whole, and makes 
the future stride possible by the past ad- 
vance.” Evolution, that is physical evo- 
lution, which alone is in view, may be true 
(like the solar theory), may be delightful 
and wonderful, in its right place; but are 
we really to understand that varieties of 
animals brought about through domesti- 
cation, the wasting of organs (for instance, 
the tails of men) by disuse, that natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest, all 
in the physical order, exhibit to us the 
great arcanum of creation, the sum and 
centre of life, so that mind and spirit are 
dethroned from their old supremacy, are 
no longer sovereign by right, but may find 
somewhere by charity a plate assigned 
them, as appendages, perhaps only as ex- 
crescences, of the material creation? I 
contend that evolution in its highest form 
has not been a thing heretofore unknown 
to history, to philosophy, or to theology. 
I contend that it was before the mind of 
Saint Paul when he taught that in the ful- 
ness of time God sent forth his son, and 
of Eusebius, when he wrote the * Prepa- 
ration for the Gospel,” and of Augustine 
when he composed the “City of God;” 
and, beautiful and splendid as are the les- 
sons taught by natural objects, they are, 
for Christendom at least, indefinitely be- 
neath the sublime unfolding of the great 
drama of human action, in which, through 
long ages, Greece was making ready a 
language and an intellectual type, and 
Rome a framework of order and an idea 
of law, such that in them were to be 
shaped and fashioned the destines of a 
regenerated world. For those who be- 
lieve that the old foundations are unshaken 
still, and that the fabric built upon them 
will look down for ages on the floating 
wreck of many a modern and boastful 
theory, it is difficult to see anything but 
infatuation in the destructive temperament 
which leads to the notion that to substitute 
a blind mechanism for the hand of God in 


* I do not quote names, but I refer to a very recent 
article in one of our monthly periodicals. 
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the affairs of life is to enlarge the scope 
of remedial agency; that to dismiss the 
highest of all inspirations is to elevate the 
strain of human thought and life; and 
that each of us is to rejoice that our sev- 
eral units are to be disintegrated at death 
into “countless millions of organisms ;” 
for such, it seems, is the latest “ revela- 
tion” delivered from the fragile tripod of 
a modern Delphi. Assuredly on the 
minds of those who believe, or else on the 
minds of those who after this fashion dis- 
believe, there lies some deep judicial 
darkness, a darkness that may be felt. 
While disbelief in the eyes of faith is a 
sore calamity, this kind of disbelief, which 
renounces and repudiates with more than 
satisfaction what is brightest and best in 
the inheritance of man, is astounding, and 
might be deemed incredible. Nay, some 
will say, rather than accept the flimsy and 
hollow consolations which it makes bold 
to offer, might we not go back to solar 
adoration, or, with Goethe, to the hollows 
of Olympus? 

Wenn die Funke spriiht, 

Wenn die Asche gliiht, 

Eilen wir den alten Gottern zu.* 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 


* Braut von Corinth. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

IT had seemed to Frances, as it appears 
naturally to all who have little experience, 
that a man who was so ill as Captain 
Gaunt must get better or get worse with- 
out any of the lingering suspense which 
accompanies a less violent complaint; but, 
naturally, Lady Markham was wiser, and 
entertained no such delusions. When it 
had gone on fora week, it already seemed 
to Frances as if he had been ill for a year, 
as if there never had been any subject 
of interest in the world but the lingering 
course of the malady, which waxed from 
less to more, from days of quiet to hours 
of active delirium. The business-like 
nurses, always so cool and calm, with 
their professional reports, gave the fool- 
ish girl a chill to her heart, thinking, as 
she did, of the anxiety that would have 
filled, not the house alone in which he 
lay, but all the little community, had he 
been ill at home. Perhaps it was better 
for him that be was not ill at home, that 

LIVING AGE. VOL, LII, 2691 
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the changes in his state were watched 
by clear eyes, not made dim by tears or 
oversharp by anxiety, but which took him 
very calmly, as a case interesting, no 
doubt, but only in a scientific sense. 
After a few days, Lady Markham her- 
self wrote to his mother a very kind let- 
ter, full of detail, describing everything 
which she had done, and how she had 
taken Captain Gaunt entirely into her 
own hands. “I thought it better not to 
lose any time,” she said; “and you may 
assure yourself that everything has been 
done for him that could have been done, 
had you yourself been here. I have acted 
exactly as I should have done for my own 
son in the circumstances ;” and she pro- 
ceeded to explain the treatment, in a 
manner which was far too full of knowl- 
edge for poor Mrs. Gaunt’s understand- 
ing, who could scarcely read the letter for 
tears. The best nurses, the best doctor, 
the most anxious care, Lady Markham’s 
own personal supervision, so that nothing 
should be neglected. The two old par- 
ents held their little counsel over this let- 
ter with full hearts. It had been Mrs. 
Gaunt’s first intention to start at once, to 
get to her boy as fast as express trains 
could carry her; but then they began to 
look at each other, to falter forth broken 
words about expense. Two nurses, the 
best doctor in London—and then the 
mother’s rapid journey, the old general 
left alone. How was she to do it, so 
anxious, sO unaccustomed as she was? 
They decided, with many doubts and ter- 
rors, with great self-denial, and many a 
sick flutter of questionings as to which 
was best, to remain. Lady Markham had 
promised them news every day of their 
boy, and a telegram at once if there was 
“any change’ — those awful words, that 
slay the very soul. Even the poor mother 
decided that in thése circumstances it 
would be “self-indulgence” to go; and 
from henceforward, the old people lived 
upon the post-hours, lived in awful an- 
ticipation of a telegram announcing a 
“change.” Frances was their daily cor- 
respondent. She had gone to look at 
him, she always said, though the nurses 
would not permit her to stay. He was no 
worse. But till another week, there could 
be no change; then she would write that 
the critical day had passed — that there 
was still no change, and would not be 
again for a week; but that he was no 
worse. No worse —this was the poor 
fare upon which General Gaunt and his 
wife lived in their little Swiss ension, 
where it was so cheap. They gave up 
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even their additional candle, and econo- 
mized that poor little bit of expenditure; 
they gave up their wine; they made none 
of the little excursions which had been 
their delight. Even with all these econo- 
mies, how were they to provide the ex- 
penses which were running on — the dear 
London lodgings, the nurses, the bound- 
less outgoings, which it was understood 
they would not grudge. Grudge! No; 
not all the money in the world, if it could 
save their George. But where — where 
were they to get this money? Whence 
was it to come ? 

This Frances knew, but no one else. 
And she, too, knew that the lodgings and 
the nurses and the doctors were so far 
from being all. The poor girl spent the 
days much as they did, in agonized ques- 
tions and considerations. If she could 
but get her money, her own money, what- 
ever it was. Later, for her own use, what 
would it matter? She could work, she 
could take ,care of children, it did not 
matter what she did; but to save him, to 
save them. She had learned so much, 
however, about life and the world in which 
she lived, as to know that were her object 
known, it would be treated as the suprem- 
est folly. Wild ideas of Jews, of finding 
somebody who would lend her what she 


wanted, as young men do in novels, rose 
in her mind, and were dismissed, and re- 


turned again. But she was not a young 
man; she was only a girl, and knew not 
what to do, nor where to go. Not even 
the very alphabet of such knowledge was 
hers. While this was going on, she was 
taken, all abstracted as she was, into so- 
ciety — to the solemn heavinesses of din- 
ner parties ; to dances even, in which her 
gravity and self-absorption were construed 
to mean very different things. Lady 
Markham had never said a word to any 
one of the idea which had sprung into her 
own mind full grown at sight of Sir 
Thomas holding in fatherly kindness her 
little girl’s hands. She had never said a 
word, oh, not a word. How such a wild 
and extraordinary rumor had got about, 
she could not imagine. But the ways of 
society and its modes of information are in- 
scrutable —a glance, a smile are enough. 
And what so natural as this to bring a 
veil of gravity over even a débutante in 
her first season? Lucky little girl, some 
people said; poor little thing, some oth- 
ers. No wonder she was so serious; and 
her mother, that successful general — her 
mother, that triumphant match-maker, 
radiant, in spite, people said, of the very 
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ham, and the fact that, in the absence of 
her executor, Nelly Winterbourn knew 
nothing as yet as to how she was “left.” 

Thus the weeks went past in great sus- 
pense for all. Markham had recovered, it 
need scarcely be said, from his fit of re- 
morse ; and he, perhaps, was the one to 
whom the uncertainties were a relief rather 
than an oppression. Mrs. Winterbourn 
had retired into the country, to wait the 
arrival of the all-important functionary 
who had possession of her husband’s 
will, ‘and to pass decorously the first pro- 
fundity of her mourning. Naturally, so- 
ciety knew everything about Nelly ; how, 
under the infliction of Sarah Winter- 
bourn’s society, she was quite as well as 
could be expected ; how she was behaving 
herself beautifully in her retirement, see- 
ing nobody, doing just what it was right 
todo. Nelly had always managed to re- 
tain the approval of society, whatever she 
did. In the best circles, it was now a 
subject of indignant remark that Sarah 
Winterbourn should take it upon herself 
to keep watch like a dragon over the 
widow. For Nelly’s prevision was right, 
and the widow was what the men now 
called her, though women are not addicted 
to that form of nomenclature. But Sarah 
Winterbourn was universally condemned. 
Now that the poor girl had completed her 
time of bondage, and conducted herself 
so perfectly, why could not that dragon 
leave her alone? Markham made no re- 
mark upon the subject; but his mother, 
who understood him so well, believed he 
was glad that Sarah Winterbourn should 
be there, making all visits unseemly. 
Lady Markham thought he was glad of 
the pause altogether, of the impossibility 
of doing anything; and that he was al- 
lowed to go on without any disturbance 
in his usual way. She had herself made 
one visit to Nelly, and reported, when 
she came home, that notwithstanding the 
presence of Sarah, Nelly’s natural bright- 
ness was beginning to appear, and that 
soon she would be as esfidgle as ever. 
That was Lady Markham’s view of the 
subject; and there was no doubt that she 
spoke with perfect knowledge. 

It was very surprising, accordingly, to 
the ladies, when, some days after this, 
Lady Markham’s butler came up-stairs to 
say that Mrs. Winterbourn was at the 
door, and had sent to inquire whether his 
mistress was at home and alone before 
coming up-stairs. “Of course I am at 


| home,” said Lady Markham; “I am al- 
| ways at home to Mrs. Winterbourn. 
uncomfortable state of affairs about Mark- | 


But 
to no one else, remember, while she is 
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here.” When the man went away with 
his message, Lady Markham had a mo- 
ment of hesitation. ‘ You may stay,” she 
said to Frances, “as you were present 
before and saw her in her trouble. But I 
wonder what has brought her to town? 
She did not intend to come to town till 
the end of the season. She must have 
something to tell me. O Nelly, how are 
you, dear?” she cried, going forward and 
taking the young widow in her arms. 
Nelly was in crape from top to toe. As 
she had always dove what was right, what 
people expected from her, she continued 
todosotillthe end. A little rim of white 
was under the edge of her close black 
bonnet with its longveil. Her cuffs were 
white and hemstitched in the old-fash- 
ioned, deep way. Nothing, in short, could 
be more deep than Nelly’s costume alto- 
gether. She was a very pattern for wid- 
ows; and it was very becoming, as that 
dress seldom fails to be. It would have 
been natural to expect in Nelly’s counte- 
nance some consciousness Of this, as well 
as perhaps a something at the corners of 
her mouth which should show that, as 
Lady Markham said, she would soon be 
as espidgle as ever. But there was noth- 
ing of this in her face. She seemed to 
have stiffened with her crape. She suf 
fered Lady Markham’s embrace rather 
than returned it. She did not take any 
notice of Frances. She walked across 
the room, sweeping with her long dress, 
with her long veil like an ensign of woe, 
and sat down with her back to the light. 
But for a minute or more she said noth- 
ing, and listened to Lady Markham’s 
questions without even a movement in 
reply. 

* What is the matter, my dear? Is it 
something you have to tell me, or have 
you only got tired of the country?” Lady 
Markham said, with a look of alarm be- 
ginning to appear in her face. 

“Tam tired of the country,” said Mrs. 
Winterbourn; “but I am also tired of 
everything else, so that does not matter 
much. Lady Markham, I have come to 
tell you a great piece of news. My trus- 
tee and Mr. Winterbourn’s executor, who 
has been at the other end of the world, 
has come home.” 

“Yes, Nelly?” Lady Markham’s look 
of alarm grew more and more marked. 
“You make me very anxious,” she cried. 
“T am sure something has happened that 
you did not foresee.” 

“Oh, nothing has happened —that I 
Ought not to have foreseen. I always 
wondered why Sarah Winterbourn stuck 





to meso. The will has been opened and 
read, and I know how it all is now. I 
rushed to tell you, as you have been so 
kind.” 

“ Dear Nelly!” Lady Markham said, 
not knowing, in the growing perturbation 
of her mind, what else to say. 

“Mr. Winterbourn has been very lib- 
eral to me. He has left me everything 
he can leave, away from his heir-at-law. 
Nothing that is entailed, of course; but 
there is not very much under the entail. 
They tell me I will be one of the richest 
women —a wealthy widow.” 

“My dear Nelly, I am so very glad; 
but Iam not surprised. Mr. Winterbourn 
had a great sense of justice. He could 
not do less for you than that.” 

“But, Lady Markham, you have not 
heard all.” It was not like Nelly Winter- 
bourn to speak in such measured tones. 
There was not the faintest sign of the 
espiegle in her tone. Frances, roused by 
the astonished, alarmed look in her moth- 
er’s face, drew a little nearer almost invol- 
untarily, notwithstanding her abstraction 
in anxieties of her own. 

“Nelly, do you mind Frances being 
here?” 

“ Oh, I wish her to be here! It willdo 
her good. If she is going to do—the 
same as I did, she ought to know.” She 
made a pause again, Lady Markham 
meanwhile growing pale with fright and 
panic, though she did not know what there 
could be to fear. 

“There are some people who had begun 
to think.that I was not so well left as 
was expected,” she said; “but they were 
mistaken. I am very well left. I am 
to have the house in Grosvenor Square, 
and the Knoll, and all the plate and car- 
riages, and three parts or so of Mr. Win- 
terbourn’s fortune — so long as I remain 
Mr. Winterbourn’s widow. He was, as 
you say, a just man.” 

There was a pause. But for something 
in the air which tingled after Nelly’s 
voice had ceased, the listeners would 
scarcely have been conscious that any- 
thing more than ordinary had been said. 
Lady Markham said * Nelly?” ina breath- 
less, interrogative tone — alarmed by that 
thrill in the air, rather than by the words, 
which were so simple in their sound. 

*“O yes; he had a great sense of jus- 
tice. Solong as I remain Mrs. Winter- 
bourn, I am to have all that. It was his, 
and | was his, and the property is to be 
kept together. Don’t you see, Lady 
Markham? Sarah knew it, and I might 
have known, had I thought. He had a 
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great respect for the name of Winterbourn 
— not much, perhaps, for anything else.” 
She paused a little; then added: “ That’s 
all. I wished you to know.” 

“O my dear,” cried Lady Markham, 
“js it possible—is it possible? You— 
debarred from marrying, debarred from 
everything — at your age!” 

“ Oh, I can do anything I please,” cried 
Nelly. “I can goto the bad if I please. 
He does not say so long as I behave my- 
self — only so long as I remain the widow 
Winterbourn. I told you they would all 
callmeso. Well,they can doit! That’s 
what I am to be al) my life—the widow 
Winterbourn.” 

“Nelly —O Nelly,” cried Lady Mark- 
ham, throwing her arms round her visitor. 
“Oh, my poor child! And how can I tell 
— how am [ to tell e 

“ You can tell everybody, if you please,” 
said Mrs. Winterbourn, freeing herself 
from the clasping arms and rising up in 
her stiff crape. ‘He had a great sense 
of justice. He doesn’t say I’m to wear 
weeds all my life. I think 1 mean tocome 
back to Grosvenor Square on Monday, 
and perhaps give a ball or two, and some 
dinners, to celebrate — for I have come 
into my fortune, don’t you see?” she said 
with an unmoved face. 


“Hush, dear—hush! You must not 


talk like that,” Lady Markham said, hold- 
ing her arm. 
“Why not? Justice is justice, whether 


for him or me. I was such a fool as 
to be wretched when he was dying, be- 
cause But it appears that there was 
no love lost —no love and no faith lost. 
He did not believe in me any more than I 
believed in him. I outwitted him when 
he was living, and he outwits me when he 
is dead. Do you hear, Frances ?— that 
is how things go. If you do as I did, as 
I hear you are going to do Oh, do 
it if you please; I will never interfere. 
But make up your mind to it—he will 
have his revenge on you —or justice; it 
is all the same thing. Good-bye, Lady 
Markham. I hope you will countenance 
me at my first ball — for now I have come 
into my fortune, I mean to enjoy myself. 
Don’t you think these things are rather 
becoming? I mean to wear them out. 
They will make a sensation at my par- 
ties,” she said, and for the first time 
laughed aloud. 

“ This is just the first wounded feeling,” 
said Lady Markham. ‘*O Nelly, you must 
not fly in the face of society. You have 
always been so good. No, no; let us 
think it over. Perhaps we can find a way 
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out of it. There is bound to be a flaw 
somewhere.” 

“Good-bye,” said Nelly. “I have not 
fixed on the day for my first at home; 
but the invitations will be out directly. 
Good-bye, Frances. You must come — 
and Sir Thomas. It will be a fine lesson 
for Sir Thomas.” She walked across the 
room to the door, and there stood for a 
moment, looking back. She looked taller, 
almost grand in still fury and despair with 
her immovable face. But as she stood 
there, a faint softening came to the mar- 
ble. “Tell Geoff — gently,” she said, 
and went away. They could hear the 
soft sweep of her black robes retiring 
down the stair, and then the door opening, 
the clang of the carriage. 

Lady Markham had dropped into a 
chair in her dismay, and sat with her 
hands clasped and her eyes wide open, 
listening to these sounds, as if they might 
throw some light on the situation. The 
consequences which might follow from 
Nelly’s freedom had been heavy on her 
heart; and it was possible that by-and-by 
the strange news might bring the usual 
comfort; but in the mean time, consterna- 
tion overwhelmed her. “As long as she 
remains his widow!” she said to herself 
in atone of horror, as the tension of her 
nerves yielded and the carriage drove 
away. “And how am I to tell him— 
gently; how am I to tell him gently?” 
she cried. It was as if a great catas- 
trophe had overwhelmed the house. 

In an hour or so, however, Lady Mark- 
ham recovered her energy, and began to 
think whether there might be any way 
out of it. “I will tell you,” she cried 
suddenly; “there is your uncle Caven- 
dish, Frances. He is a great lawyer. If 
any man can find a flaw in the will, he 
will do it.” She rang the bell at once, 
and ordered the carriage. “ But, oh dear,” 
she said, “I forgot. Lady Meliora is 
coming about Trotter’s Buildings, the 
place in Whitechapel. I cannot go. What- 
ever may happen, I cannot go to-day. 
But, my dear, you have never taken any 
part as yet; you need not stay for this 
meeting; and besides, you are a favorite 
in Portland Place; you are the best per- 
son to go. You can tell your uncle Cav- 
endish —— Stop; I will write a note,” 
Lady Markham cried. That was always 
the most satisfactory plan in every case. 
She sent her daughter to get ready for 
going out; and she herself dashed off in 
two minutes four sheets of the clearest 
statement, a fr écis of the whole case. Mr. 


| Cavendish, like most people, liked Lady 
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Markham; he did not share his wife’s 
prejudices; and Frances was a favorite. 
Surely, moved by these two influences 
combined, he would bestir himself and 
find a flaw in the will! 

In less than half an hour from the time 
of Mrs. Winterbourn’s departure, Frances 
found herself alone in the brougham, go- 
ing towards Portland Place. Her mind 
was not absorbed in Nelly Winterbourn. 
She was not old enough, or sufficiently 
used to the ways of society, to appreciate 
the tragedy in this case. Nelly’s horror 
at the moment of her husband’s death 
she had understood; but Nelly’s tragic 
solemnity now struck her as with a jar- 
ring note. Indeed, Frances had never 
learned to think of money as she ought. 
And yet, how anxious she was about mon- 
ey! How her thoughts returned as soon 
as she felt herself alone and free to pur- 
sue them, to the question which devoured 
her heart! It was a relief to her to be 
thus free, thus alone and silent, that she 
might think of it. If she could but have 
driven on and on fora hundred miles or 
so, to think of it, to find a solution for 
her problem! But evenasingle mile was 
something ; for before she had got through 
the long line of Piccadilly, a sudden in- 
spiration came to her mind. The one 
person in the world whom she could ask 
for help was the person whom she was 
on her way to see — her Aunt Cavendish, 
who was rich, with whom she was a favor- 
ite, who was on the other side, ready to 
sympathize with all that belonged to the 
life of Bordighera, in opposition to Eaton 
Square. Nelly Winterbourn and her trou- 
bles fled like shadows from Frances’s 
mind. To be truly disinterested, to be 
always mindful of other people’s interests, 
it is well to have as few as possible of 
one’s own. 

Mrs. Cavendish received her, as always, 
with a sort of combative tenderness, as if 
in competition for her favor with some 
powerful adversary unseen. There was 
in her a constant readiness to outbid that 
adversary, to offer more than she did, of 
which Frances was usually uncomfortably 
conscious, but which to-day stimulated her 
like a cordial. “I suppose you are being 
taken to all sorts of places?” she said. 
“I wish I had not given up society so 
much ; but when the season is over, and 
the fine people are all in the country, then 
you will see that we have not forgotten 
you. Has Sir Thomas come with you, 
Frances? I supposed, perhaps, you had 
come to tell me ——” 


“Sir Thomas?” Frances said with 
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much surprise; but she was too much oc- 
cupied with concerns more interesting to 
ask what her aunt could mean. “Qh, 
aunt Charlotte,” she said, “I have come 
to speak to you of something I am very, 
very much interested about.” In all sin- 
cerity, she had forgotten the original 
scope of her mission, and only remem- 
bered her own anxiety. And then she told 
her story —how Captain Gaunt, the son 
of her old friend, the youngest, the one 
that was best beloved, had come to town 
— how he had made friends who were not 
— nice—who made him play and lose 
money — though he had no money. 

“Of course, my dear, I know — Lord 
Markham and his set.” 

At this Frances colored high. “It was 
not Markham. Markham has found out 
forme. It was some — fellows who had 
no mercy, he said.” 

“O yes; they are all the same set. I 
am very sorry that an innocent girl like 
you should be in any way mixed up with 
such people. Whether Lord Markham 
plucks the pigeon himself, or gets some 
of his friends to do it 

* Aunt Charlotte, now you take away 
my last hope; for Markham is my brother ; 
and | will never, never ask any one to 
help me who speaks so of my brother — 
he is always so kind, so kind to me.” 

“IT don’t see what opportunity he has 
ever had to be kind to you,” said Mrs. 
Cavendish. 

But Frances in her disappointment 
would not listen. She turned away her 
head, to get rid, so far as was possible, of 
the blinding tears —those tears which 
would come in spite of her, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts she could make. “I 
had a little hope in you,” Frances said; 
“but now I have none, none. My mother 
sees him every day; if he lives, she will 
have saved his life. But I cannot ask her 
for what I want. I cannot ask her for 
more — she has done so much. And now, 
you make it impossible for me to ask 
you!” 

If Frances had studied how to move her 
aunt best, she could not have hit upon a 
more effectual way. “My dear child,” 
cried Mrs. Cavendish, hurrying to her, 
drawing her into her arms, “ what is it, 
what is it that moves you so much? Of 
whom are you speaking? His life? Whose 
life is in danger? And what is it you 
want? If you think I, your father’s only 
sister, will do less for you than Lady 
Markham does Tell me, my dear, 
tell me what is it you want? ” 

Then Frances continued her story. 
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How young Gaunt was ill of a brain-fever, 
and raved about his losses, and the black 
and red, and of his mother in mourning 
(with an additional ache in her heart, 
Frances suppressed all mention of Con- 
stance), and how she understood, though 
nobody else did, that the Gaunts were not 
rich, that even the illness itself would tax 
all their resources, and that the money, 
the debts to pay, would ruin them, and 
break their hearts. “I don’t say he has 
not been wrong, aunt Charlotte —oh, | 
suppose he has been very wrong! but 
there he is lying; and oh, how pitiful it is 
to hear him! and the old general, who 
was so proud of him; and Mrs. Gaunt, 
dear Mrs. Gaunt, who always was so good 
to me!” 

“ Frances, my child — I am not a hard- 
hearted woman, though you seem to think 
so—I can understand ail that. I am 
very, very sorry for the poor mother; and 
for the young man even, who has been 
led astray ; but I don’t see what you can 
do.” 

“ What!” cried Frances, her eyes flash- 
ing through her tears — “for their son, 
who is the same as a brother — for them, 
whom I have always known, who have 
helped to bring me up? Oh, you don’t 
know how people live where there are only 
a few of them, where there is no society, 
if you say that. If he had been ill there, 
at home, we should all have nursed him, 
every one. We should have thought of 
nothing else. We would have cooked for 
him, or gone errands, or done anything. 
Perhaps those women are better; I don’t 
know. But to tell me that you don’t know 
what I could do! Qh,” cried the girl, 
springing to her feet, throwing up her 
hands, “ if I had the money, if I had only 
the money, I know what I would do!” 

Mrs. Cavendish was a woman who did 
not spend money, who had everything she 
wanted, who thought little of what wealth 
could procure; but she was the Quixote 
in her heart which so many women are 
where great things are in question, though 
not in small. ‘“ Money?” with a faint 
quaver of alarm in her voice. ‘ My dear, 
if it was anything that was feasible, any- 
thing that was right, and you wanted it 
very much — the money might be found,” 
she said. The position, however, was too 
strange to be mastered in a moment, and 
difficulties rose as she spoke. “ A young 
man. People might suppose—— And 
then Sir Thomas—what would Sir 
Thomas think?” 

“That is why I came to you; for he 
will not give me my own money —if I 
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have any money. Aunt Charlotte, if you 
will give it me now, I will pay you back 
as soon as I am of age. Oh, 1 don’t want 
to take it from you — | want If every- 
thing could be paid before he is better, 
before he knows — if we could hide it, so 
that the general and his mother should 
never find out. That would be worst of 
all, if they were to find out —it would 
break their hearts. Ob, aunt Charlotte, 
she thinks there is no one like him. She 
loves him so; more than — more than any 
one here — and to find out all that would 
break her heart.” 

Mrs. Cavendish rose too, and stood up 
with her face turned towards the door. 
“T can’t tell what is the matter with me,” 
she said; “I can scarcely hear what you 
are saying. I wonder if 1 am going to be 
ill, or what it is. I thought just then I 
heard a voice. Surely there is some one 
at the door. I am sure I heard a voice 
Oh, a voice you ought to know, if it 
was true. Frances —I will think of all 
that after — just now—— He must be 
dead, or else he is here!” 

Frances, who thought of no possibility 
of death save to one, caught her aunt’s 
arm with a cry. The great house was 
very still — soft carpets everywhere — the 
distant sound of a closing door scarcely 
penetrating from below. Yet there was 
something, that faint human stir which is 
more subtle than sound. They stood and 
waited, the elder woman penetrated by 
sudden excitement and alarm, she could 
not tell why ; the girl indifferent, yet ready 
for any wonder in the susceptibility of her 
anxious state. As they stood, not know- 
ing what they expected, the door opened 
slowly, and there suddenly stood in the 
opening, like two people in a dream — 
Constance, smiling, drawing after her a 
taller figure. Frances, with a start of 
amazement, threw from her her aunt’s 
arm, which she held, and calling “ Fa- 
ther!” threw herself into Waring’s arms. 











From The Fortnightly Review. 
A RETROSPECT. 

Gap’s HILL House had been hoc 
erat in volis to my father, a generation 
before Charles Dickens fell in love with 
the place. Each man in his boyhood had 
had the same wish to become the pos- 
sessor of this charming house, with its 
pleasant shubbery across the road and 
fine old-fashioned gardens to the side; 
and each had vowed to himself that he 
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would, if he could, buy it out and out when 
time grew riper and money more plentiful. 
My father, as the older man, accomplished 
his desire first in order of time. When 
he died and his property had to be sold, 
Charles Dickens, hearing that Gad’s Hill 
House was in the market, made an anony- 
mous offer for it under cover of his friend 
and mine, Henry Wills, not caring to ap- 
pear as the purchaser in the first instance, 
for fear that we should ask more on ac- 
count of his name. As I was the only 
daughter left unmarried at the time of 
my father’s death, he had appointed mein 
his will executrix and trustee, together 
with a brother and our family solicitor; so 
that, as my brother had renounced trust, 
it was literally I who sold Gad’s Hill 
House to Charles Dickens, and it was my 
father’s property before it was his. We 
had a small triumph when we came to 
details. The modest sum we asked for 
ornamental timber was disputed, and the 
case referred to arbitration. The arbi- 
trator gave us nearly as much again as we 
had asked, namely, seven-eighths instead 
of four. 

The century was very little past the first 
quarter when we Lynns lived at Gad’s 
Hill House. My father had kept the place 
empty for some years, hoping always for 
that permission to remove which, after 
some difficulty and much importunity, 
Bishop Fercy at last granted. Then we 
quitted the lake and mountains and pleas- 
ant vicarage of lovely Keswick, on a five 
years’ leave of absence, and my father’s 
dearest wish was fulfilled. His heart had 
always yearned after this boyish realiza- 
tion of Aladdin’s palace; and he longed 
also to renew his associations with the 
ancient city where his youth and early 
manhood had been passed — where he 
had loved and married my _ beautiful 
mother, dead now these nine long years 
and more. 

We werea large family to move — eight 
in all— ranging from nine to twenty-two. 
We had to go all the way by coach, rail- 
roads then being only partial and local ex- 
periments. We were three days and three 
nights on the road; one night was broken 
into by sleeping at York, the other two 
were spent in the coach which had to hold 
seven of us. I, as the youngest, sat ona 
little stool among the twelve feet. When 
we reached London we put up at the Belle 
Sauvage Inn on Ludgate Hill; and I 
either remember, or I fancy I remember, 
a sign of a many-haired, airily-dressed 
woman, as well as the balcony running 
round the inner court, as we still find in 





the older hotels abroad. I recollect, too, 
that among other household goods care- 
fully taken with us, were a “thivel” or 
porridge-stick, and the tinder box with its 
flint and steel, well-charred tinder, and 
broad flat matches tipped with sulphur at 
either end. That bottle of phosphorus 
into which a prepared match was dipped 
did not take with the public; and the 
matches rubbed through a piece of sand- 
paper first dispossessed the familiar old 
tinder-box. 

Gad’s Hill House stands a little way 
back from the road. The grand highway 
between London and Dover, not to speak 
of between Gravesend and Rochester, it 
was as gay as an approach toa metropolis. 
Ninety-two public coaches and pleasure 
vans used to pass in the day, not counting 
the private carriages of the grandees post- 
ing luxuriously to Dover for Paris and the 
grand tour. Soldiers marching or riding 
to or from Chatham and Gravesend to em- 
bark for India or on their return journey 
home; ships’ companies paid off that 
morning, and cruising past the gates, 
shouting and singing and comporting 
themselves in a generally terrifying man- 
ner, being for the mest part half-seas over 
anda trifle beyond; gypsies and travelling 
tinkers ; sturdy beggars with stumps and 
crutches; Savoyards with white mice and 
organ-men with a wonderful wax doll, two- 
headed and superbly dressed, in front of 
their machines; chimney-sweepers, with 
a couple of shivering little half-naked 
climbing boys carrying the bags and 
brushes ; and costermongers, whose small 
flat carts were drawn by big dogs, were 
also among the accidents and circum- 
stances of the time. And many a saucy 
salute, as well as less exhilarating request, 
came from the road to the room where a 
group of girls might always be seen on 
the seats of the open windows. We were 
secure against intrusion by the locked 
gates leading to the house; and in those 
days fresh air was as necessary to our ex- 
istence as bread and water. We lived 
with the windows open night and day, let 
the month be June or December, and the 
atmosphere bright with sun or heavy with 
snow. 

In our time we had not that famous 
tunnel which Mr. Dickens made under 
the road to the shubbery opposite. We 
crossed the road and went in by a crabbed 
gate set among spiky palings to the side, 
and rigidly locked as we went in or came 
out. And by that same token I was once 
left behind among the brushwood, where 
I used to like to sit by myself, watching 
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the beetles and caterpillars and little brown 
mice as they pattered or crept about the 
moss and fallen leaves. And thus left 
behind I was locked in and forgotten. It 
was a difficult bit of scrambling to get 
over the palings, but I was doing my best 
when a good-humored sailor, passing by, 
helped me down off the spikes by taking 
me bodily in his arms and holding me for 
a few minutes, making believe that he 
would run away with me. He set me 
down, however, with a jolly kind of laugh, 
and took a kiss by way of wages. As I 
was only about ten years old no great harm 
was done, but I was desperately fright- 
ened, and I must say, as he had to kiss 
me and I could not help myself, I wished 
that his beard had not been so rough, and 
that he had not smelt so oddly. 

I hear that the two magnificent cedars, 
which were the pride of the shrubbery, 
still] exist, but 1 question if much else re- 
mains as it was. The loss of some things 
would certainly bea gain, ¢.g., those two 
leaden figures —a_ disreputable-looking 
Pomona and a battered old Vertumnus — 
which stood sentinels on either side the 
alley leading up to the summer-house at 
the end of the shrubbery. This summer- 
house was built of big flint stones; and 
in the hole of one a tomtit made its nest 
for several successive years, and at last 
became quitetame. Other “heathen god- 
desses so fair” stood on all the pinnacles 
of the house buildings, wherever they 
could be put. I specially remember the 
Mercury, which, with the twoin the shrub- 
bery, seemed to me the last expression of 
loveliness, and I think turned my mind to 
that intense love for the classics which 
was the main characteristic of my mental 
youth. Tradition in the person of a cer- 
tain old woman who used to sew carpets, 
make curtains, drink a little beyond dis- 
cretion, have fits, and repeat “ Catskins ” 
and “ Lord Bateman,” with variants that 
would have delighted Mr. Ralston, spoke 
of a row of mannikins that once faced the 
road and looked into the sunk fence before 
the lawn. If what she said was true, they 
were well away before our advent. 

We had a fine kitchen garden that would 
have satisfied Lord Bacon. It was inter- 
sected by four grass walks, with a mul- 
berry tree in the centre. All along the 
sides were espaliers and old-fashioned 
sweet-smelling flowers. The walls were 
covered with fruit-trees; there was a fig- 
tree in one corner; and the apple quarter 
was rich in nonsuches, brown, red, and 
golden russets, Ribston pippins, golden 
pippins, lemon permains, and the dainty 





little nonpareil. Besides this generalized 
garden there was a cherry and filbert 
orchard; and a quantity of sweet-water 
grapes, both in the open and under glass. 

The Falstaff, which stands opposite the 
kitchen garden, was a certain kind of pro- 
tection to us; and if we had had occasion 
to ring the big alarm bell, which swung in 
the cupola, it would have sent us over a 
stalwart potman or two to look into mat- 
ters touching our safety. But if it saved 
us from Pointand Pistol, Bardolph and the 
ragged crew in general, it brought up 
officers from the garrison at Chatham to 
shoot pigeons in our field at the back of 
the house, and make eyes at the older girls 
from the bow window at the inn. 

When the railway from London to 
Dover, taking in Gravesend and Roches- 
ter, was proposed, there was great agita- 
tion at the Falstaff. It was then held by 
a very respectable man, with a wife and 
three daughters much devoted toa certain 
Stiggins, who was their Shepherd; and 
their friends borrowed Mrs. Partington’s 
mop, and made a tremendous effort to 
wash out the Atlantic. They failed, natu- 
rally, and the Atlantic swept on its course. 
There were a great many market gardens 
round about, both towards Higham and 
towards Shorne; and it was a long drag 
for the men and their horses from here to 
Covent Garden, with that heavy pull of 
Shooter’s Hill by the way. But no con- 
sideration of the general good touched 
the advocates uf railway exclusion. Their 
reasonings were for the most part founded 
on the certain ruin of the Falstaff and 
that other inn at the top of Coach-and- 
Horses Hill, just before you come to 
Strood. How well I recall the gloomy 
forecastings of those pessimists who then, 
as now, saw evil in every change and in- 
justice in the disturbance of any kind of 
vested interest! The breed of horses was 
to be destroyed; thousands of industri- 
ous men were to be thrown out of em- 
ploy ; the revenues of the kingdom were to 
be gravely diminished by the falling off of 
the toll-gate dues; and there was to be a 
universal playing at Old Gooseberry. It 
is always the same litany of despair, and 
the débdcle has not come yet. 

Talking of Stiggins, I remember a 
dreadful man of this order who once 
preached at Shorne, to which lovely place 
we always went to church rather than to 
our own rightful parish church at Hig- 
ham. He was inveighing against the in- 
iquity of Shrove Tuesday observances, 
and as a clincher to his arguments, as- 
sured us that “pancake” came from two 
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Greek word, fan kakon, all evil. This was 
my first lesson in Greek, and I have not 
forgotten it. I think, however, I have 
since then heard other absurdities from 
the pulpit that would match well with my 
friend’s of pancake etymology. 

Old Mr. Weller was a real person, and 
we knew him. He was “Old Chumley ” 
in the flesh, and drove the stage daily 
from Rochester to London and back again. 
Once when my father was in town, the 
sister next to me needing the overlooking 
of Sir James Clark, she and I were sent 
up to London under the care of Old 
Chumley. We were put inside at our own 
gates, and the good-natured, red-faced old 
fellow came regularly to the door when- 
ever we stopped to change horses or to 
water them, to ask the little missies if 
they wanted anything, and how they found 
themselves. In the coach with us were 
a couple of bold, giggling, over-dressed 
girls, with a certain ’Enery on the top. 
They were the ’Arry and ’andsome ’Ar- 
riets of the day. I yet remember the 
childish disdain with which we, the little 
missies of twelve and thirteen, received 
the overtures of these bold faced jigs, as 
Robin would have called them —our 
amazement at their familiarity to ’Enery, 
to whom one, evidently his own particular 
she, gave her parasol through the window, 
telling him not to “ spoil his complexion,” 
and our disgust at his cockney accent 
chaffing them back from the roof of the 
coach, 

When they left, a horrid old woman 
got in. She smelt of gin, had a black 
reticule on her arm, wore a gay bonnet 
with dirty flowers, and called us “dear” 
and “ducky.” She asked us very many 
intimate questions, and specially wanted 
to know why we were going to London, 
and where. My sister —a beautiful staid 
little maiden of the Fra Angelico type, 
golden-haired, with natural ringlets to her 
waist, blue eyes, under finely arched 
brows, a complexion like a monthly rose, 
and a childish figure of perfect promise 
—andI—a shy, robust savage — were 
but ungrateful ground under the question- 
able tillage of this old wretch. It was 
with serious dignity that my sweet little 
sister put by her inconvenient questions. 
For myself, 1 was too shy to answer at 
all. 

During this visit my father took us to 
the theatre, and we saw Liston as Paul 
Pry. The applause that broke out when 
a man, queerly dressed in a green coat, 
Striped trousers, white curly-brimmed hat, 
and long-fingered gloves, came on, was a 





marvel to me. I do not remember un- 
derstanding the play at the time, but it 
came back to me in after years when 
Wright took Liston’s part, and repro- 
duced some of the old lines. I knew more 
of what was going on at Gravesend, when 
we went to hear Herr von Joel, and he 
filled the place with the songs of birds, 
almost as good as the real thing. During 
this visit to London, we used to dine in 
a high box at an eating house, where we 
had mutton chops and cherry tart. We 
made our father angry by our loud com- 
plaints of the dirtiness of the table-cloth 
and the blackness of the seat, as well as 
by refusing some slimy cherries which 
an old friend of his offered us in a paper 
bag. Our childish tastes had been culti- 
vated in the matter of fresh fruit, and 
these half-rotten, much-fingered, and stale 
cherries seemed to us detestable. The 
old friend was offended; my father was 
cross; and we cried; but we did not eat 
the cherries, We used to offend an- 
other old fellow, named Amos, who some- 
times came up to Gad’s Hill. He was 
very poor, very dirty in his clothes and 
person, very disgusting in his habits, and 
he was half out of his mind, being crazed 
with suspicion. He thought he was for- 
ever being persecuted by powerful ene- 
mies, and he used to mutter to himself, 
look sidelong and backwards at us, then 
complain of us to my father, and get us 
into disgrace. I dare say we behaved 
badly to him; my father used to say so. 
He, on his side, was kind and generous 
and patient. He used to give the old 
fellow his dinner, some hot toddy, half a 
crown, and put him into a van, for which 
I think the fare to Strood from us was 
sixpence. Old Amos used to come up 
about once a month, and always the same 
formula was gone through. 

During our stay at Gad’s Hill, I, of 
course, was too young to go into society, 
but my elder sisters were not. As we had 
neither nursery nor schoolroom, and lived 
all in a bunch together, the gossip of the 
place used to be discussed before us little 
pitchers, who were conveniently assumed 
neither to hear nor heed. Society then, 
all over the kingdom, was. desperately ex- 
clusive, and to be * not born ” was as cer- 
tain ostracism as itis now in a German 
court. The old-established families, with 
ancestors and traditions, would have noth- 
ing to do with the nouveaux riches who 
dated from yesterday, and indeed, riches 
without ancestry were cause for contempt 
rather than claims to respect. The soci- 
ety at Rochester followed the national 
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rule, and a family, which afterwards be- 
came one of the most influential in the 
place, was then denied entrance into the 
huis clos of the local aristocracy, for all its 
frantic efforts to force the gates. It was 
rich, it was respectable, it was well edu- 
cated, but it was “not born;” and the 
great ladies who curtsied to each other 
and made no unfriendly comments what- 
ever went astray, turned shoulders as cold 
as ice to those others whose descendants 
are now among the recognized local lead- 
ers. 

More hopeless still was the case of a 
man who had “ made his pile” as a cook 
in the then most famous inna in London. 
He came down to Rochester, where he 
took a nice house, kept a good table and 
a fine cellar, had two pretty daughters, 
and was himself hospitably inclined, and 
fond of his own kind. He strove in vain 
to make his standing good; the best 
people would have none of him. They re- 
fused his acquaintance; declined his invi- 
tations; looked askance at his daughters, 
about whom unworthy stories were set 
afloat, and hatched a whole brood of little 
ducks to his own discredit. Were he to 
go there now, in exactly the same circum- 
stances as before, he would find his golden 
key a passe-partout, and bis dinners, his 
wine, his pretty daughters, and his “ pile” 
would admit him into the society of best- 
born and give him a sunny corner. He 
was a pompous kind of man, half-French, 
and extremely natty in his dress. He 
wore nankeen trousers buttoned tightly 
round his ankles, with gaiters out of doors, 
and low shoes with broad ribbon bows in 
the house. 

The Satirist then held the heedless 
world in terror. It had a correspondent 
at Rochester, and I distinctly remember 
the consternation among the girl friends 
of my elder sisters when they called one 
day at the house and spoke of a paragraph 
about some young ladies at Rochester who 
had been seen hiding behind a wall near 
the barracks. They allseemed possessed 
with a horrible dread, and one said: *“* No 
one is safe; it may be our turn next.” 
All the same, not a few of the Rochester 
girls of that time were notoriously “ wild; ” 
now they would be called “ fast;’” and 
things went on in the green tree which I 
imagine some of them, now in the dry, 
must remember with a little astonishment 
and more regret. One sign of these wild 
girls was their extra short skirts. Well- 
conducted women wore theirs just to the 
ankle, showing the sandal of the shoes, 
but no more. The Giglets lifted theirs an 





inch or two higher, and revealed consider- 
ably more than the ankle — quite up to 
the arabesque heading of the open-worked 
stocking. When the young queen as- 
cended the throne, a girl friend came over 
to Gad’s Hill with the news that the skirts 
were now, for royal reasons, to be worn 
long; which seemed a hardship for those 
who had pretty feet and ankles, and liked 
to show them. 

We used often to walk to Rochester 
and back, for we were great pedestrians, 
and. the crowded streets filled with officers 
in uniform — mufti did not then exist — 
were as good as a paid show. How splen- 
did, too, were the commandant and his 
staff as they rode past Gad’s Hill, with 
plumes fluttering in the wind, swords 
clanking, spurs gleaming, gold shining in 
the sun! It would have been better on 
the whole, however, if ‘there had been a 
little more supervision over the various 
Guineveres and Elaines of the establish- 
ment, and if they had not been left quite 
so much to their own sweet girlish wills, 
There was no one to overlook, to com- 
mand, to forbid. We went out and came 
in as we listed; we roamed the country 
wide, and took walks of eight or ten miles, 
as our fancy led us. Sometimes we got 
up at four or five in the summer, and went 
out for a walk before breakfast; and once 
I remember how an elder sister and I 
rambled about the moonlit garden to hear 
the nightingales, and did not go to bed till 
the first flush of dawn began to appear. 
With all this irregularity of time and habit 
we had splendid health, and the strength 
of youth carried us over its follies and 
modified their evil effects. 

We were strictly orthodox. My father 
was one of those clergymen to whom ex- 
tremes on either side are equally abhor- 
rent, and any lapse from the Church as 
by law established, a sin, be the flag what 
itmay. Though personally an extremely 
kind-hearted man, intellectually he was 
intolerant, as became his age and time. 
He despised Ritualism when it came to 
be the fashion as mere apery wanting the 
dignity of the original; stigmatized Dis- 
sent as cant; and held free-thought of all 
degrees, beginning with Unitarianism and 
ending with Atheism, as absolutely and 
unequivocally Satanic. But also he was 
a high Tory and a theoretical respecter of 
dignities. When therefore the widowed 
countess, who ruled in our district, went 
over to the Plymouth Brotherhood, there 
was a kind of consternation among us, 
headed by my father —no one knowing 
how so great a lady could have thus failed 
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in her duty to society, the Church, and 
herself. Dark whispers, mysterious and 
below the breath as at the mention of a 
crime, ran among us about the fraternal 
kisses to be given and received by all the 
members alike on their meeting together. 
And would she, this noble widow, this live 
and wonderful countess, be obliged to kiss 
the of folloi of her queer sect? We heard 
that her coachman and her laundress were 
of the Church — would she kissthem? It 
seemed incredible! More than this, it 
was a descent into unfathomable depths 
of degradation. Little we thought then of 
the sublime fraternization to be found in 
and worked out by logical Christianity ; 
of the solidarity, extra to conventional 
station, preached to those who would in- 
herit the kingdom. The thing at its best 
was a madness —at its worst, a sin; be- 
cause it was flying in the face of that 
Providence who has ordained ranks, sanc- 
tioned titles, made an unequal division 
here for the sake of universal equality 
hereafter; and who has inferentially com- 
manded that a countess shall not kiss her 
coachman. Many unnecessary groans for 
the hypothetical pain of the dead earl went 
out from sympathetic hearts, understand- 
ing nothing of the grander law of con- 
science over that of conformity. 

The husband of this lady — whose con- 
duct now seems to me so heroic in its 
simple fidelity to her faith, and was then 
so grievous in its democratic unconven- 
tionality —died a saintly kind of death 
infinitely touching. He had wounded his 
foot whilst cutting down a tree, and was 
just getting over the worst danger of his 
accident, when a footman let fall on the 
wound a heavy book which undid all the 
healing and brought on a last state worse 
than the first! Gangrene set in; and the 
poor earl was doomed in the flower of his 
days. Before his death he took the sa- 
crament with the footman, whom he ex- 
horted not to grieve too deeply for his 
involuntary homicide. This was the story 
as we heard it; whether true or not, it is 
too beautiful to be lost; and I believe it 
was true. 

The woods of the grand hall of our 
neighborhood — beautiful Cobham Woods 
—were among our favorite hunting- 
grounds. So was the park, where we 
were more than once frightened by the 
deer and half-wild cattle objecting to our 
presence and forcing us to beat a speedy 
retreat; specially by one of evil kind, 
whether ghu, yak, or bison, I cannot now 
determine. I only remember that it was 
something outlandish and ferecious, and 





that we used to fly for our lives when we 
espied it stamping under the trees in the 
distance. The aviary, where the emus, 
gold and silver pheasants, and other gor- 
geous creatures strutted in the sun and 
showed off their splendid plumage, was 
an endless source of delight. And how 
full the woods were of wild flowers and 
rare mosses! To this hour I have not 
forgotten where we found certain delicately 
tinted lichens and fungi; where we first 
saw the cup-moss and the trumpet lichens; 
and the look of those enchanted glades, 
with the sunlight slanting through the 
trees and gilding the turf and moss below. 
I have always associated Cobham Woods 
with Sir Walter Scott, whom we were then 
reading. And one special scene in G. P. 
R. James’s “ Gipsy ” was certainly laid in 
the lane which led outside the Park to the 
top of Coach-and-Horses Hill. 

Cobham and Shorne were always de- 
lightful places to us, and were our favorite 
points. We generally eschewed Higham, 
beyond the Hermitage being flat and 
marshy and unpicturesque. Sometimes, 
however, we varied our walks by going 
there and round by Frindsbury. Once 
we went through the canal tunnel, and, as 
we children thought, imperilled our lives 
by confronting I know not what dangers. 
The man-holes in the tunnel wall were 
more terrifying through their suggestion 
of danger than consoling by their promise 
of escape; and there would be nothing 
for it, according to our ideas, but sudden 
death and destruction should we meet 
with a barge and a horse midway. 
“Swing” — Ingoldsby’s escaped and 
never recaptured queer little demon 
“* Mob” — came down to these parts once 
or twice; and we “assisted,” as awestruck 
spectators, from the roof of our house, at 
a rick-burning out by Higham, when we 
were all as much frightened as if it had 
been next door instead of two miles or so 
away. The black figures of the men seen 
against the red glare were, said my father, 
appalling likenesses of the sinful souls 
dancing in wicked agony in the flames of 
the pit. 

During the five years that we were a 
Gad’s Hill House, I do not remember 
seeing one man of note, save my then king 
of men — my political Agamemnon, Dan- 
nie] O’Connell. He came to Rochester 
on an electioneering expedition; and we 
went to a friend’s house in Strood to give 
him the window welcome proper to a half- 
triumphant procession. I gave him my 
young heart as well ; and even to this day 
I cannot see him in what were probably 








his true proportions. When the natural 
character is steadfast, early enthusiasms 
are often too strong to be damped down 
by the mature reason; and that mislead- 
ing generosity which inclines to mercy’s 
side, when mercy echoes sentiment, helps 
this false estimate of character and shuts 
the ears to all evidence damaging to the 
ideal. If I were to judge O'Connell now 
with a clear mind, I dare say I should see 
some of the faults and failings attributed 
tohim. As it is, | cannot erase the image 
engraven on my heart by youthful igno- 
rance and zeal; and | doubt his sincerity 
as little as I doubt the patriotism of Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, Manin, or Gambetta. 

Among our friends, in those Gad’s Hill 
days, were the three beautiful Miss Perrys, 
living at the Hermitage under the care of 
the Bentleys, and a Mrs. and Miss H——. 
Nothing more delightful could exist as a 
triad of loveliness than the first-named 
typical “Graces.” They were the daugh- 
ters of “ Perry of the Morning Chronicle,” 
as he was familiarly called, and they had 
inherited their father’s brains and their 
mother’s beauty. And when grace, vivac- 
ity, and sweetness come together, where 
is the flaw? The Bentleys too were 
charming people, and very kind even to 
the youngest of us, still children as we 
were. Mr. Bentley was a great chess- 
player, and once I beat him by the most 
self-evident fluke. But I was as proud of 
the fact as if it had been a real feat, and 
proof of skill. 

Mrs. was a woman of a different 
stamp. She was a strange, irreverent, 
scofiing old woman, who, from a Vol- 
tairean kind of universal doubt, suddenly 
got light on the first chapter of Genesis, 
through the illumination of Swedenbor- 
gianism. The first chapter had staggered 
her faith, she used to say; why, I do not 
quite know; but all had become clear to 
her now, and she was reconciled to its 
mysteries because spiritually enlightened 
as to their meaning. Her conversion and 
enlightenment had been the work of a 
moment. Nevertheless, she was as cyni- 
cal and médisante after this conversion 
as she had been before. She professed a 
profound hatred for all men; but we girls 
suspected her, after the manner of girls, 
of a deep design to “catch” our father, 
for whom we heard she had had a decided 
tenderness in her young days; and she 
was phenomenally mean and stingy. As 
years went on, and her daughter passed 
from youth and beauty into more than 
mature spinsterhood and ill health — she, 
once so sweet and gentle and always so 
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patient and submissive — followed in her 
mother’s wake—hated man, abhorred 
children, condemned girls, and cared only 
for dogs, cats, and Solomon, the parrot. 
But when she was young, Miss , who 
was exceedingly lovely, had her-full share 
of admirers and love affairs with the rest. 
Her mother would not Jet her marry, and 
ruled her all through her life with a rod 
of iron. Even when she was a woman of 
fifty, she was treated as a child and sus- 
pected as acriminal; and the old woman, 
almost -Lelpless by age and infirmities, 
used to sit in her armchair, like another 
Pope or Pagan, and rule her household 
with that same iron rod — despotic, sus- 
picious, unyielding to the last. 

Miss H and a Miss King were 
painted by Sir William Ross, and made a 
charming picture, though artificial and 
tant soit peu affected, as belonged to the 
age of the “Keepsake” and “ Book of 
Beauty.” Heavens! what trash was writ- 
ten to those simpering, swan-necked, be- 
ringleted ideals! We are not always very 
robust now, but I do not think we go into 
such depths of inanity as they did then; 
and certainly our portraits have more 
backbone belonging to them than had the 
Medoras and Gulbeyazes, the Dudis and 
Donna Julias, set forth as visible present- 
ments of Byron’s women. Among others, 
I remember meeting, at the house of a 
friend, a young artist —who afterwards 
became famous in his own way — dressed 
in a velvet tunic, open at the front, show- 
ing a red closed shirt or gilet, with 
“ Fontane” embroidered in black across 
the breast. What was his special creed, 
or sect, or folly, 1 cannot say. I only 
recollect the fact. : 

When my father’s five years’ leave of 
absence came to an end we went back to 
the north, and passed from rich, luxuri- 
ant, fruitful Gad’s Hill House, the Cob- 
ham Woods and the Shorne lanes, the gay 
streets of Rochester and the animated 
va-et-vient of the highroad before our 
house, to the hut in desolation of Cald- 
beck, where the society consisted of thir- 
teen pretty girls and a handsome, young 
medical man, fresh from Paris, with whom 
certainly ten out of the thirteen fell in 
love. 

As this is not a connected narrative I 
make here a sudden leap onwards, and 
from the wild moor and general savagery 
of Caldbeck, pass to active life in London. 

I have written a great deal for the press, 
both the daily and weekly — few women 
more, or so much; but | have never got 
to the back of things — have never seen 
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how the wires were pulled, nor how pa- 
tronage was to be had, nor favoritism se- 
cured. I have been straight in my own 
work; and I have never been patronized. 
Thus my own experience goes to the inef- 
ficacy of friendship in the apportionment 
of literary havings. Indeed, it is more 
than likely that your personal intimate 
will “slate” you the most severely of all 
your critics, and that to call an editor 
your dear friend in your drawing-room is 
to insure unfavorable treatment in his 
journal. For the matter of that, a weekly 
journal, owned by an old friend of many 
years, wrote against me what was simply 
libellous; while another evening paper, 
for which I had done a great deal of work, 
likened me to a vile woman — because, 
in each case, I was not speculatively 
“sound ” on the woman question. Things 
were different when I was a literary griff. 
The camaraderie of the press was then of 
the nature of a close borough, and men 
stood by their own. After I had written 
my first book I received a note from Mr. 
N. P. Willis, offering to insert in his 
American journal any review of it I my- 
self liked to write. The lady, by whose 
questionable kindness this yet more ques- 
tionable offer of good-will was made, never 
quite forgave my refusal. I got into the 
same kind of disgrace with another friend 
by refusing what was substantially a bribe, 
otfered me by a famous firm of printers, 
when they found out that I knew the de- 
tails of a bit of sharp practice of which 
they had been guilty, the straight issue 
whereof would have been the dock of the 
Old Bailey. They “squared” their vic- 
tim who had made me his confidante, and 
who, when I next saw him, begged me 
not to speak of the matter. Then they 
tried to “square” me; beseeching me at 
the same time to keep silent. Though I 
declined to be bribed, I have never men- 
tioned the transaction from that day to 
this. Also, I have never told that other 
queer little story, which one of our most 
famous actors would recognize were he to 
read how, once upon a time, there came 
to a small mountain parsonage near Kes- 
wick —in answer to the incumbent’s ad- 
vertisement for a paying inmate to share 
the solitude —a gay young gallant, who 
lived there for a couple of weeks or so in 
peace and security; when, méiserrimus / 
one Sunday morning, just before church- 
time, there drove up to the door a light 
cart, wherein were seated a couple of con- 
stables, who forthwith arrested the gay 
gallant, and drove off with him into space 
and the unknown horrors of a prison cell. 
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I have met more than once in society, but 
have never been introduced to, the now 
celebrated hero of this hitherto unrelated 
episode ; and I have laughed to myself to 
think how little he suspected that an un- 
known woman, looking at him across the 
room, was aware of at least the outlines 
of a youthful escapade, bad enough, what- 
ever it was, to include a couple of con- 
stables and a pair of handcuffs. 

Among other odd things that I have 
seen and known are more than one story 
of swindlers. I will tell one, of which the 
chief actor is now dead. 

I knewa very pretty young Irish widow, 
a Mrs. Williams. She had married, se- 
cretly, her young lover while still under 
age, and when therefore no settlements 
could be made. He died before he reached 
his majority; and, as his parents were 
angry with the wedding, they refused to 
assist his widow. Hence, when I knew 
her, she was in the painful position of a 
pretty woman wanting money, and not 
knowing any trade or craft by which to 
earn it. She tried going on the stage, 
but failed; literature, and failed; teach- 
ing, but could get no pupils. At last 
she scraped together a little money, with 
which she furnished a house in Connaught 
Square, and set up a boarding-house for 
ladies. Thus she had the appearance of 
a well-to-do householder in a well-consid- 
ered neighborhood. Unluckily for her 
she met one evening at the house of a 
lady, who did not sift her acquaintances, 
a man who attached himself to her skirts, 
and never after left them — till he had ac- 
complished his design. This man called 
himself by some high-sounding title, which 
I now forget. He spoke several lan- 
guages; professed himself a universal 
kind of Christian, neither strictly Catholic 
nor entirely Protestant ; gave out that he 
had great mesmeric power — that he could 
read both the past and the future, and 
compel to his will the most refractory 
spirit; and, what perhaps was more to his 
purpose, that he had palaces all over 
world — notably in Vienna, Venice, Rome, 
and Naples. And with all these advan- 
tages he professed the most ardent at- 
tachment to my friend. Mrs. Williams; 
and very soon asked her to marry him. 
And she, overjoyed, said she would, see- 
ing in this man her protector in the great 
battle which was almost too much for her, 
and her escape from an impecuniosity not 
at all to her liking. 

One day after their engagement she said 
to him that she could not afford the 
trousseau fit for his bride. The holder of 








a high-sounding title and the possessor of 
palaces scattered broadcast over Europe, 
how could she, the poor undowered widow 
of a minor, find means to make herself 
brave in accordance with his deserts? 
Whereupon he tore out a blank cheque 
from a cheque-book, and flung it over to 
her, saying: “ Fill it up with anything un- 
der millions.” 

When she refused he pressed her; and 
the more she refused the more he pressed 
her. At last he narrowed his vague mag- 
nificence to a definite point, and said: 
“At least fill it up with five thousand 
pounds.” She still resisted; but this sum 
gave her a certain solid assurance for her 
airy hopes, for her solicitor went to the 
bank, and found out that, in point of fact, 
five thousand pounds were lying there in 
the name of this man. After this there 
could be no hesitation —no doubt; and 
they married, and went to Brighton for 
the honeymoon. 

Now begin the mysteries to which I 
have no solution. I only give them as 
they were told to me. 

Mrs, Williams was one of those nerv- 
ously alive and sleepless women who go 
to bed at midnight and get up at daybreak. 
She lived with very little sleep; but after 
her marriage she became extremely som- 
nolent, and was always tumbling to sleep 
at all hours of the day. Her husband 
laughed at her complaints, and hinted at 
a tender physical cause for her changed 
condition. He used also to make her 
coffee with his own hands, which was to 
stimulate and awaken her; but it rather 
increased than diminished her drowsiness. 
In the midst of this odd state of things, 
suddenly, one night, appeared a dark, 
swarthy, ill-dressed man, who demanded 
to see the baron, as he called himself, and 
who did see him —said baron visibly dis- 
turbed. They had a long and angry dis- 
cussion in a foreign language, of which 
my friend did not know the sound nor 
could catch a word. After which the 
stranger left; but he came the next day, 
and the same angry scene was repeated. 

Frightened out of her poor wits, already 
rather damaged by what had gone before, 
my friend besought her husband to deliver 
his soul of the truth, and tell her what all 
this meant. Whereupon he confessed. 
He said that he was not a baron, nor the 
owner of those splendid palaces, but the 
captain of a troop of banditti; that this 
swarthy, ill-dressed man was his lieuten- 
ant; and that the quarrel was about her 
and money. He had come over with 
that five thousand pounds, which he had 
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wanted her to take, to buy arms and am- 
munition for his band. Neglecting to do 
so, his lieutenant had followed him to see 
what he was about, and had tracked him 
here, as she knew. Then he opened a 
kind of spring knife, or stiletto, and told 
her that if she ever betrayed him he would 
put this into her. It made a wound that 
could not be healed, he added signifi- 
cantly, so now she knew what to expect. 

As soon as his back was turned, my 
poor friend rushed out of the house and 
went up to London, where she put herself 
under the care of her solicitors, who hid 
her and looked after her. Meanwhile her 
husband the baron — deposed in favor of 
the captain of banditti—also came to 
London in search of her. Not finding 
her, he sold the lease of her house, the fur- 
niture and all her belongings, and disap- 
peared into the darkness whence he had 
come. 

When I was in Paris I chanced to read 
the history of a famous escroc just then 
being tried for his crimes. Among those 
crimes was a small register of thirteen 
polygamous marriages; the eleventh on 
the list was Elise Williams, Anglaise. 
He had been a courier and a croupier. 
This was indubitable. Also it was indu- 
bitable that he had been a swindler of 
rare audacity and corresponding success. 
But of the real meaning of the money in 
the bank, the ill-dressed man, the quarrel, 
and why Mrs. Williams went to sleep after 
her coffee, I know nothing. 

Nor have I ever met again either of 
those two young runaways who came to 
Keswick disguised as two brothers, took 
a small cottage at the Forge, where they 
lived in absolute concealment, going out 
only at twilight, and earning the character 
of coiners or criminals of some deadly 
kind. They were only a boy and girl of 
good social condition, who had discounted 
the marriage ceremony and the leave of 
their respective parents, and who were 
one day unearthed and carried back to 
London sadder and —so far as she was 
concerned — sorrowfully wiser than when 
they came. 

My fortune has never carried me much 
among the great; but I have dined witha 
king, albeit a king deposed. When Ek- 
bal ood Dawlah, the ex-king of Oudh, 
came over to England to press his claims, 
I was introduced to him by Mr. Hector, 
who had married a dear and charming 
friend of mine and who had been twenty- 
six years a merchant in Bagdad. Hence 
it was that, as Mr. Hector’s friend — he 
being also the old king’s—I1 was in- 
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cluded in a famous dinner given by Ekbal 
ood Dawlah at his house in Brompton. 
It was a dinner entirely in the Eastern 
style, where we sat on the floor and ate 
with our fingers. Mr. Hector was very 
earnest in impressing on his wife and me 
the most scrupulous attention to two 
things, to touch nothing with our left 
hands — do we not all remember the men 
in the “Arabian Nights” whose right 
hands were wrapped in their cloaks, and 
who thus were obliged to eat with their 
left? — and not to soil our fingers beyond 
the first joint. We all sat on cushions 
on the floor, where also the dinner was 
laid. Sir Henry Layard, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Captain Felix Jones, late resident 
at Bushire, and his wife, a pretty Chaldean 
and a Nestorian Christian, Professor 
Vambéry, and ourselves formed the party. 
We first had a couche of rice on our 
plates, on which were afterwards placed all 
the meats of the table. When the king 
wished to honor us, he scooped up some 
rice and laid it with his own hands on the 
plate designated. Wishing to specially 
honor Mrs. Hector, he made up a ball of 
rice and put it into her mouth. I do not 
remember the dishes, besides kabobs and 
pheasants dressed to look like pears ; but 
the food was beyond measure delicious. 
After dinner, gorgeous creatures, dressed 
in white with bullion fringe to their sashes, 
brought round a basin, rose-water, scented 
soap, and a fringed and embroidered 
towel; when we all washed our hands and 
were Clean. 

Then came the turn of the servants. 
Though a water-drinker for his own part, 
the king allowed wine — notably cham- 
pagne — to those who liked it. And what 
struck me as specially royal and fine 
was, that when the servants began their 
meal he went in and gravely served them 
himself with wine — a bottle of champagne 
in each hand. Mrs. Hector and I were 
rather out of the run of things, for the 
conversation was carried on in Persian, 
Hindustan, or Arabic indifferently; and 
pretty little Mrs. Jones was the only wom- 
an who could talk withthe men. That all 
sorts of “ merry jests ” were said, perhaps 
broader than would quite suit English 
tastes, was evident by the faces and the 
loud laughter of the men. Sometimes 
they translated for our benefit, and some- 
times they would not; and I never re- 
gretted more my ignorance of the envi- 
ronment in which I found myself. I 
remember, too, how Sir Henry Layard 
teased us — all in good-humor — by say- 
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ing how incomparably more beautiful, 
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more attractive altogether, was Mrs. Jones 
in her Eastern dress and Eastern childlike 
simplicity, than were Western women in 
their starch and stays. This was about 
the time when Wild Dayral won the Der- 
by; and we, who loved and believed in 
Layard, looked to the fulfilment of the 
anagrammatic prophecy and hoped that 
the premiersh'p would some day fall to 
the second conqueror of Nineveh. 

Another striking incident took place 
that evening. Before dinner, and while 
the king was out of the room, Professor 
Vambéry disappeared. Presently there 
glided in a wretched being all in rags and 
seeming dirt — a gaunt, wild-looking crea- 
ture, who stole in like a shadow and sank 
down in a noiseless bundle close to the 
wall by the door. When the king camein 
and saw this fakir, he called out in a 
voice of thunder, “ Who is this dog?” 
His face was really terrible. He drew 
back with a look of disgust and rage that 
made him like some wild animal rather 
than a man. When Vambéry revealed 
himself and explained that it was simply 
a joke, his royal wrath a little subsided; 
but he ordered him to leave the room at 
once, and to have done with such detesta- 
ble fooling. Had he not been restrained 
by the sense that he was not in his own 
right here, and might not do as he would, 
I think he would have struck Vambéry in 
the face and have ordered him off to pun- 
ishment afterwards. Ekbal ood Dawlah 
was the widower of one wife, and never 
intended to marry again. His wife had 
been the daughter of Tippoo Sahib, and 
he promised her on her death-bed that he 
would never give herasuccessor. ‘How 
couldI?” hesaidtome. “ Where should 
I find a woman equal in rank to the daugh- 
ter of Tippoo Sahib?” All the same, he 
regarded his promise in the same light as 
our own George II. and translated it in 
the same way. 

I was in Paris when Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert came over to visit the 
emperor and empress; and I was at the 
opera on the night when they all went 
there in state. I wasin the box on the 
second tier immediately facing the royal 
box; and I shall never forget my impres- 
sion of these two famous figures in his- 
tory — Queen Victoria and the empress 
Eugénie. Woman for woman there was 
no question as to which was the more 
beautiful. Our queen has never pretended 
to beauty, and the empress was one of 
the loveliest ladies of her time. But sov- 
ereign for sovereign, the case was differ- 
ent. Something, I cannot explain what, 
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gave Victoria the seal and sign of reality. 
She was the true queen. A nameless dig- 
nity, ease, consciousness of place — the 
reverse of self-consciousness — stamped 
her as the one born into the purple; edu- 
cated on the steps of the throne; the in- 
heritor by right of law; whose crown was 
of gold, hall-marked; whose pearls were 
as old as history. Eugénie, on the con- 
trary, was just a beautiful actress grace- 
fully performing a part, well studied and 
well rendered, but at the best only a part. 
Her queenhood was not real, not intrinsic 
— it was assumed; her royal robes were 
made yesterday by a milliner and had not 
been inherited; her crown was of tinsel 
and her jewels were of paste. It was, in 
a word, the difference between the real 
and the seeming — fact and sham. 

Again, I was in the same box at the 
opera when Vittorio Emanuele was in 
Paris, and he and the emperor came there 
to show themselves. The king of Italy 
came boldly to the front of the box, where 
he stood squarely, facing the house and 
looking about him. ‘The emperor slid in 
with a creeping, cat-like step, and slunk 
behind the curtain, sitting down as if to 
hide himself. The bluff, soldierly bear- 
ing of the Piedmontese, his frank, bold 
eyes, and brave, if less than comely face, 
contrasted powerfully with the strange 
self-effacement, pallid countenance, and 
fishy eyes of the emperor. Once more, 
there was that strange difference between 
reality and seeming, which made Bona- 
partism show itself for what it was—a 
mere historical parenthesis bracketed in 
lines of blood; a temple of Juggernaut 
founded on craft, cruelty, and dishonor; a 
ghastly idol doomed by its inherent worth- 
lessness to rot into the mud of which it 
had been made from the beginning. 

E. Lynn LINTON. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE WESLEYS AT EPWORTH. 


IN the year 1693 there was published 
an “ Heroic Poem in Ten Books,” which, 
to judge by the enthusiastic language of 
the writer’s brother bards, was destined to 
eclipse almost every heroic poem which 
had ever appeared in any language. The 
poet-laureate of the day, who might be 
presumed from his position to be a judge 
of such matters, compared the author to 
one of the ancient prophets bursting upon 
ao astonished world ; — 
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So you, great Bard, who lay till now conceal’d 
Compiling what your Heavenly Muse reveal’d, 
No sooner quit the shade, but strike our eyes 
With wonder, and our mind with ecstasies. 


Other poets, himself the laureate in- 
cluded, would contentedly pale into insig- 
nificance before the new luminary, as the 
stars do before the rising sun : — 


E’en we, the Tribe who thought ourselves in- 
spir’d, 

Like glimmering stars in night’s dull reign ad- 
mir’d, — 

Like stars a numerous but a feeble host, 

Are gladly in your morning lustre lost. 


Milton himself had found a worthy suc- 
cessor, if not a superior, in his own field: 


Here with whole Paradise regain’d they meet, 
And Milton’s noble work is now compleat, 


Another contemporary pronounces the 
new poet superior to Virgil: — 


Again the Mantuan genius charms the plains 
With more than mighty Maro’s lofty strains ; 


and others wrot2 with equal enthusiasm. 

The poet who was greeted with all this 
flourish of trumpets was the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, rector of South Ormsby in Lin- 
colnshire. The poem was on a glorious 
but very ambitious subject: ‘ The Life 
of our Blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” The writer was conscious of the 
greatness of his theme, and modestly de- 
scribed the work as being “attempted,” 
not “written.” Everything that cou/d be 
done in the way of accessories was done; 
it was dedicated to “Her Most Sacred 
Majesty, Queen Mary,” and it was illus- 
trated with sixty copper plates, the best 
of their kind. 

If the reader turns from the panegyrics 
to the poem itself, expecting to find a rich 
intellectual treat, he will certainly be dis- 
appointed. Except in point of magnitude, 
the work cannot be called a great work. 
A single specimen — chosen not because 
it is better or worse than the average, but 
‘simply because, in quoting verses which 
may possibly raise a smile, one naturally 
selects some which do not deal with the 
most sacred subject of all — will suffice to 
show this. This is the way in which the 
poet writes of the death of St. John the 
Baptist: — 

Scarce _— long search they found a villain, 
who 

Was black enough the horrid deed to do; 

Whom or the dungeon when the Baptist 
spy’d, 

Wendl that moment must for death pro- 
vide, 





Long since that business is dispatch’d he cry’d. 
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That I was mortal born I ever knew, 
And since this debt’s from all to nature due, 
The sooner paid the better, gladly I, 
In God’s fair cause, and injur’d virtue’s, die. 


And so the writer goes on, projecting 
upon a Jew of the first century the lan- 
guage and ideas of an Englishman of the 
seventeenth. The poem, however, pro- 
duced more than one beneficial result. It 
placed a deserving man who was in abject 
poverty in better circumstances, and it 
was the ultimate cause of Epworth, in- 
stead of remaining an unknown place, 
becoming known by name in almost every 
part of the civilized world. For we have 
Mr. Wesley’s own authority for saying 
that the living of Epworth was given to 
him, not, as Mr. Southey asserts (Life 
of John Wesley, i. 10), for writing in de- 
fence of the Revolution, but because he 
dedicated his heroic poem to the queen. 
“It was proffered,” he says, “ and given, 
without his ever having solicited any per- 
son, and without his ever expecting or 
ever once thinking of such a favor.” As 
the queen died in 1694, and Mr. Wesley 
was not presented until 1696, this must 
mean either that he should have Epworth 
when it was vacant, or that he should have 
the next good crown living that became 
vacant. Atany rate, in the spring of 1697 
we find him in residence here, with pros- 
pects that under ordinary circumstances 
might be considered favorable. The nomi- 
nal value of the living was 200/.a year, 
equivalent to 800/. at the present time. 
The house was by no means “a hovel,” 
as it has been represented —chiefly, it 
would appear, because, like most houses 
at Epworth at the time, it was built of 
mud and plaster. It is described in the 
terrar as consisting of * five baies, but all 
of mud and plaster, the whole building 
being contrived into three stories, and dis- 
posed in seven chief rooms, kitchen, hall, 
parlour, butterie, and three large upper 
rooms, and some others of common use; 
a little garden empailed between the stone 
wall and the south, a barn, a dove-coate, 
andahemp-kiln.” Its site is pretty clearly 
marked; it is immediately to the south 
front of the present house, the gypsum 
foundation lying so near the surface that 
no flowers or shrubs whose roots strike 
deep into the ground will grow there. 

But Mr. Wesley came to Epworth ham- 
pered with debt; he had not only a wife and 
young family to support, but, in part, also 
an aged mother in London. He very fool- 
ishly began farming at Epworth, and, hav- 
ing no knowledge of business, of course 
lost by it. In 1701 he was elected proc- 
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tor for the diocese in convocation by his 
brother clergy — a high honor, but a very 
expensive one, involving frequent journeys 
to London. He met with frequent dis- 
asters by fire; now his parsonage barn, 
now a great part of the rectory, now all 
his flax — at that time the staple produce 
of the isle — was burnt. His misfortunes 
culminated in 1705. The general election 
of that year turned very much upon eccle- 
siastical questions ; for it was the year of 
the famous “Church in danger” cry. 
There were four candidates for the county 
of Lincoln; Sir John Thorold and Mr. 
Dymoke were the old members, both 
Tories; Colonel Whichcote and Mr. 
Bertie opposed them on the Whig side’ 
All four, by the way, were, and are still, 
names of old county families. 
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We can 
readily understand Mr. Wesley’s difficul- 
ties about voting; he owed his living to 
the Whigs, and he was a personal friend 
of Colonel Whichcote, and under obliga- 
tions tohim; but the other was the Church 
party. So he compromised by promising 
one vote to Sir John Thorold and the other 
to Colonel Whichcote. But before the 
election came on, both the Whigs identi- 
fied themselves with the Dissenters; and 
as Mr. Wesley valued his Church above 
all things, he voted for Thorold and Dy- 
moke. The result had better be described 
in his own words. “I went to Lincoln,” 
he writes, “on Tuesday night, May 29, 
and the election began or Wednesday, the 
30th. A great part of the night our Isle 
people kept drumming, shouting, and firing 
off pistols and guns under the window 
where my wife lay [at Epworth]....A 
clergyman met me in the castle yard, and 
told me to withdraw, for the Isle men in- 
tended me a mischief.” However, he es- 
caped. “ But,” he says, “ when they knew 
I was got home they sent the drum and 
mob, with guns, etc., as usual, to compli- 
ment me tillafter midnight. One of them 
passing by on Friday evening, and seeing 
my children in the yard, cried out, ‘O ye 
devils! we will come and turn ye all out 
of doors a-begging shortly ;’ God convert 
them and forgive them!” Within a few 
weeks Mr. Wesley was a prisoner in Lin- 
coln Castle. ‘ Now,” he writes again to 
to his ever faithful friend Archbishop 
Sharp, “ I am atrest, for 1 am come tothe 
haven where I’ve long expectedto be. On 
Friday last, June 23, when I had been 
christening a child at Epworth, | was ar- 
rested in my churchyard by one who had 
been my servant, and gathered my tithe 
last year, at the suit of one of Mr. Which- 
cote’s relations and friends, according to 
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their promise when they were in the Isle 
before the election. The sum was not 
30/., but it was as good as 500/.” From 
Lincoln Castle he also wrote a full account 
of his arrest to his friends at Oxford — 
and not without effect; for Hearne tells 
us, “Mr. Wesley’s letter has procured 
very considerable benefactions not only 
in Oxford (where Magdalen College has 
given him 30 lbs., Jesus 16, and most of 
the rest proportionably), but at London, 
and in divers other places, particularly my 
Lord Nottingham (who is reckoned none 
of ye most generous) has sent him 30 lbs.” 
Mr. Wesley was back again at Epworth 
before Christmas. His parishioners had 
treated him cruelly; when he was in prison 
they had stabbed his three cows ; and they 
succeeded in getting him deprived of the 
chaplaincy of a regiment which he had re- 
ceived in reward for a poem which he 
wrote in praise of Marlborough after the 
battle of Blenheim; but he refused to 
take his friends’ advice to leave Epworth. 

For the next few years he was unmo- 
lested; but in 1709 the rectory was en- 
tirely burnt down, and, it was shrewdly 
suspected, by incendiaries. There is no 
need to repeat the oft-told tale of the fire; 
but the reader must be warned that the 
pictures of it are more or less fancy pic- 
tures. Among other disastrous results of 
this fire was the entire destruction of the 
parish registers, which were kept at the 
rectory; the fire has become historical 
owing to the deep impression which his 
narrow escape made upon John Wesley, 
then a child of six years, who was 
“plucked as a brand out of the burning,” 
and never forgot it. 

The rectory was soon built up again at 
a cost of 400/,—that is, 1,600/., according 
to the present value of money. It may 
be asked, how did Mr. Wesley raise the 
funds for its erection? Well, we have 
seen that he had many friends, the chief 
among them being the excellent Arch 
bishop Sharp, who was always ready to 
assist him with his purse, and with his in- 
fluence, which was then greater than that 
of any clergymanin England. His books 
were probably a small source of income to 
him. He had a brother-in-law, the eccen- 
tric John Dunton, who was a publisher ; 
and it is as advantageous for an author to 
have a publisher for his friend, as fora 
young barrister to have an attorney. The 
two brothers-in-law, indeed, did not always 
agree, but there is no doubt that Wesley’s 
relationship with Dunton helped the sale 
of his books. The education of his chil- 
dren was not so expensive an affair to Mr. 
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Wesley as one might have thought, con- 
sidering that he could boast, with perfect 
truth, that he gave his three sons the best 
education that England could afford, 
Westminster School had been raised by 
the extraordinarily successful régime of 
Dr. Busby to by far the highest place 
among the schools of England, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, by the equally successful 
régime of Dr. Fell, to by far the highest 
place among the colleges at either univer- 
sity. Two out of the three Wesieys were 
educated at Westminster, all three at 
Christ Church. Samuel and Charles were 
both king’s scholars at Westminster and 
students of Christ Church, and the whole 
cost of Charles’s schooling was defrayed 
by that Mr. Garrat Wesley who desired 
to make him his heir and carry him off 
to Ireland with him. John, the middle 
brother, received a nomination from the 
Duke of Buckingham to Charterhouse, 
and thence proceeded to Christ Church, 
and, after taking his degree, was elected 
fellow of Lincoln. So it will be seen 
that, partly through merit, partly through 
interest, the sons cost their father com- 
paratively little; and Samuel, the eldest 
(who, by the way, seems to me to have 
been hardly sufficiently appreciated by 
posterity, for he really was the mainstay 
of the family), helped largely with his 
purse, as well as his direction, in the edu- 
cation of his younger brothers. 

But Westminster, Charterhouse, and 
Christ Church combined could not afford 
a better trainer of youth than was found 
at Epworth Rectory itself. The early 
education of the three sons and the whole 
education of all the daughters was con- 
ducted, and conducted most admirably, by 
Mrs. Wesley. No doubt she had good 
materials to work upon, for every member 
of this remarkable family appears to have 
had brains above the average; but the 
training given by Mrs. Wesley, both moral 
and intellectual, was so perfect that her 
husband might have said of his daughters, 
as he said of his sons, that he gave them 
the best education that England could 
afford. Her system is fully described in 
a letter she wrote in her own pure and 
nervous style to her son John, at his spe- 
cial request, on the subject. So far as 
Epworth is concerned, we have more to 
do with the girls than with the boys; the 
latter were soon shipped off to school and 
college, and saw very little of Epworth, 
except during theif vacations; but the 
girls were always here. All the seven, 
Emilia, Mary, Anne, Susanna, Mehetabel, 





Martha, and Kezzia, were more or less 
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good-looking (as, with such a father and 
mother, they could hardly fail to be); all 
were blessed with abilities which were 
sharpened to the finest possible point by 
their incomparable mother ; all were good 
girls, of spotless character; and, with one 
exception, all were of a sprightly disposi- 
tion, with a keen sense of humor. The 
brightest of these bright gems were, per- 
haps, Patty and Hetty. Patty was of a 
grave turn, the facsimile of her brother 
John, both in person and mind; Meheta- 
bel, alias Hetty, alias Kitty, was intellec- 
tually the flower of the flock. Much has 
been said, but not too much, about the 
mother’s training; but they also owed 
much to their father. Among other things, 
the poetical talents and tastes which most 
of them possessed were clearly inherited 
from and trained by him, not her; and a 
granddaughter of Mr. Wesley assures us 
that all his children idolized him. 

They were a most united family; but 
on two occasions there was a threatened 
rupture between the rector and his wife. 
The first was in 1701. It appears that for 
twelve years Mrs. Wesley was a Jacobite 
without her husband finding it out. But 
in the spring of 1701 he observed that she 
did not say amen to the prayers for King 
William, and, being asked why, she re- 
plied that she did not believe him to be 
her king. Her husband, it is said, an- 
swered that if they had a different king 
they must have a different board, rode 
away to London ina pet, and did not re- 
turn for a twelvemonth. The length of 
his absence has been exaggerated, and it 
is incredible that he really meant to desert 
his admirable wife. But he had to go to 
London on the business of convocation, 
which we know from history was sitting 
just at that time, and it is quite likely that 
he went off considerably annoyed, for Ep- 
worth is a crown living, King William was 
his patron, and he naturally did not like 
to hear his benefactor treated as a usurper 
in his own household. Moreover he had 
himself been one of the first to write in 
defence of the Revolution, and it must 
have been rather mortifying to his vanity 
to discover that his arguments had failed 
to convince his own wife. 

One more storm seemed about to arise 
ten years later, but it blew over. In 1711 
Mr. Wesley was again in London on con- 
vocation business. During his absence 
there was no evening service at Epworth, 
so Mrs. Wesley used to read a sermon to 
her family at the rectory, and engage with 
them in religious conversation. A neigh- 





bor or two then dropped in, and by de- 
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grees the congregation swelled to two 
hundred; where they put them in the 
rectory is a puzzle. The curate com- 
plained to Mr. Wesley that a conventicle 
was being held in his house, and a corre- 
spondence ensued between the rector and 
his wife, which the latter concluded in 
this characteristic fashion: “If you do, 
after all, think fit to dissolve the assem- 
bly, do not tell me that you desire me to 
do it, for that will not satisfy my con- 
science; but send me your fositive com- 
jaand, in such full and express terms as 
may absolve me from guilt and punish- 
ment for neglecting this opportunity of 
doing good, when you and | shall appear 
before the great and awful throne of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Mr. Wesley made 
no further objections. 

Epworth was then even more isolated 
than it is now; with the exception of Mr. 
Hoole, the estimable vicar of Haxey, a 
stray curate or two, and Mr. Wesley’s 
brother Matthew, a surgeon, who made 
himself rather objectionable when he did 
come, few guests found their way to the 
rectory; and the female part of the rec- 
tory establishment rarely left home. 
Hence, perhaps, the ill-assorted matches 
which most of these fascinating girls made 
in the dearth of eligible suitors. But in 
the winter of 1715-16 an uninvited and 
very unwelcome guest made his appear- 
ance —the famous Epworth ghost. Few 
ghost stories have been told by so many 
sensible and credible eye or rather ear- 
witnesses. The two brothers Samuel and 
John, who were away from home, had the 
whole story written down for them by all 
who were concerned in it. So we have 
Mr. Wesley’s and Mrs. Wesley’s account ; 
sister Molly’s, sister Sukey’s, sister Nan- 
cy’s, sister Emily’s —all but sister Het- 
ty’s; also Mr. Hoole’s, who was specially 
brought over from Haxey as an unpreju- 
diced witness; and Robin Brown the 
manservant’s account to Jack; and finally 
John Wesley published a full account for 
the edification of his followers in the Ar- 
minitan Magazine. They all tell the tale 
in the most vivid and racy style, and the 
different accounts take up no less than 
thirty-six octavo pages in the appendix to 
the first volume of Mr. Southey’s “ Life 
of John Wesley.” Instead of repeating, 
not the thrice, but the ten times told tale, 
it will be better for me to confine myself 
to points in which my local knowledge of 
the house and of the mind of the Isloni- 
ans, and, perhaps I may venture to add, 
my acquaintance with the period of his- 
tory in which it all happened, may sug- 
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gest. The noises were heard in all parts 
of the house; but, by putting two and 
two together, I think we may gather that 
the attic which is still called Jeffery’s 
chamber (the spright was christened Jef- 
fery by Emilia, after an o!d man of that 
name who had died on the spot) was the 
headquarters. Now this room extends 
over the whole length of the present Wes- 
ley house, having been built, it is conjec- 
tured, to receive the tithes, which were 
then paid in kind. It is so constructed 
that any noise made on the floor (which 
is of gypsum, a product of the Isle, of 
which many floors were then made) rever- 
berates in a remarkable way throughout 
the whole house. The room immediately 
below was the nursery, the scene of the 
ghost’s earliest and most remarkable ex- 
ploits. Jeffery’s chamber has a dormer 
window, which is easily accessible from 
the outside, and through which machinery 
could be easily let down. Some of the 
noises heard were as of a jack being 
wound up and as of a mill turning. Now, 
was it likely that people from the outside 
would v ish to play tricks upon the Wes- 
ley family? Very likely indeed. Politics 
ran then, as they run now, very high at 
Epworth. At the time of Jeffery’s ap- 
pearance the country was intensely ex- 
cited about the rival claimants to the 
throne. The ghost was clearly a political 
ghost. He was loudest and most offen- 
sive at family prayers when the names of 
King George and the Prince of Wales 
were mentioned. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Wesley, who was a staunch Jacobite, 
requested Jeffery to make no disturbance 
during the hour of her own private devo- 
tions — that is, between 5 and 6 A.M. — 
and Jeffery did not. It has been seen 
that ten years before Mr. Wesley gave 
violent offence to the Epworth people by 
voting for the Tories. But it may be 
thought that the ghost ought to have been 
pleased at this, for he was a Tory ghost; 
he objected to the prayers for King 
George, who was the nominee of the 
Whigs. True, but those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the times 
will know that the Hanoverian Tory (and 
that was what Mr. Wesley was) was par- 
ticularly offensive to the Whigs. Such 
a position seemed to indicate a desire to 
eat one’s cake and to have one’s cake. 
If he was really a Tory he ought not 
to have prayed for King George, but for 
the king over the water. So it is quite 
conceivable that the same feeling which 
led to the beating of drums and firing 
of guns in 1705 might lead to the disturb- 
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ances of 1715. I admit that all the phe- 
nomena cannot be explained by this sup- 
position that tricks were played by the 
neighbors. But may not imagination 
have played a part? Traces of a credu- 
lous and superstitious frame of mind are 
clearly discoverable in the narratives of 
all the members of the family. 

The last twenty years of Mr. Wesley’s 
incumbency passed without any striking 
incident. He held the living of Wroote 


in conjunction witii Epworth for about 
seven years, during, wnich he lived more 
frequently at Wroote than at Epworth, 
The Wroote of that day is stigmatized by 
saucy little Hetty as 


a place 
Devoid of wisdom, wit, and grace. 


Under the régime of my friend, the pres- 
ent rector of Wroote, I have no doubt 
it is possessed of all three. For about 
two of these years John Wesley was his 
father’s curate, until he was summoned 
back to college to act as moderator of the 
classes and Greek lecturer. This high- 
sounding title has appeared to the unini- 
tiated to indicate some grand position in 
the university, but in point of fact it only 
meant that he was called upon to do the 
work of a junior tutor in his own little 
college. 

Mr. Wesley’s end was accelera‘ed by a 
fall from a wagon on the way to Low 
Melwood, where he rented some land, in 
1731; he survived the fall nearly four 
years, and died in harness in 1735; he 
was buried in Epworth churchyard, on the 
south side of the chancel of that church 
in which he had faithfully ministered for 
nearly forty years ; and it is a curious fact 
that the only other rector who is buried 
in the churchyard held the living for ex- 
actly the same period — my much-respect- 
ed predecessor, the Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Dundas. The epitaph seems to me, with 
all due deference to Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who thinks it poor and inadequate, a sin- 
gularly beautiful one, worthy of her whose 
composition it was, Mrs. Wesley. What 
more need be said of any poor mortal 
than that “ As he lived, so he died, in the 
true Catholic Faith of the Holy Trinity in 
Unity, and that Jesus Christ was God 
Incarnate and the only Saviour of man- 
kind”? 

Mr. Wesley was a pious and faithful 
parish priest, who left his mark upon his 
once turbulent, but by him much reformed, 
parish. He was also a writer of no in- 
considerable merit, though he has not won 
a place among the immortals, and perhaps 
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did not deserve todo so, There is a sort 
of perverted ingenuity about most of his 
literary work, What, for example, could 
be expected from poems published under 
the unpromising, not to say repulsive, title 
of “ Maggots,” his first, juvenile, work ? 
Who cou/d answer satisfactorily such pro- 
found questions as “ What became of the 
ark after the flood?” “How high was 
Babel’s Tower?” ‘ What language was 
spoken by Balaam’s ass?” “Did Peter 
and Paul use notes when they preached ? ” 
which are really not abnormal specimens 
of the sort of questions which were asked, 
and laboriously answered, by Mr. Wesley 
in the Athenian Gazette, a kind of seven- 
teenth-century (Votes and Queries. His 
poem on Blenheim suggests invidious com- 
parisons with Addison’s “ Campaign ;” 
and though few will now endorse the 
estimate which contemporaries formed of 
the “Campaign,” fewer will deny that 
Addison had a far more elegant and deli- 
cate touch than Wesley. His peem on 
“The Life of Christ” and his “ History 
of the New Testament in Verse”’ are won- 
deriul sours de force; but it required a 
Milton to do justice to such lofty themes, 
and Mr. Wesley was no Milton. The 
extravagant laudations with which the first 
of these poems was greeted naturally pro- 
voked a reaction. The author was put on 
a pedestal from which a fall was inevita- 
ble. His poetry, instead of being admired, 
began to be langhed at. And yet it was 
certainly not without merit. His transla- 
tion of the Great Hallel proved that at any 
rate one thing the great Laureate Nahum 
Tate said of him was true; it is far supe- 
rior to the version Nahum himself has 
given us; and his last work, the “ Disser- 
tations on the Book of Job,” shows that 
the writer, if not a poet, was at any rate 
a learned divine and an excellent Latin 
scholar. By far the best of the poems 
attributed to Mr. Wesley is ‘“t Eupolis’s 
Hymn to the Creator.” But was it Mr. 
Wesley’s? Dr. Adam Clarke, who saw 
the original manuscript, tells us that the 
dialogue in prose which preceded it was 
in Mr. Wesley’s handwriting, but most of 
the poetry in his daughter Hetty’s. Now 
the poetry reaches a standard which Mr. 
Wesley never reached, but which Hetty 
did. Is not the presumption that Hetty 
was the author? This would have been 
Dr. Clarke’s opinion but for the classical 
allusions, which he thinks could only have 
been made by a first-rate classical scholar. 
This does not quite follow; a judicious 
use of Lempriére may make a very poor 
scholar rich in classical allusions; but 
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supposing that “ Eupolis ” could only have 
been written by one who was steeped in 
classical literature (as I think we may 
suppose), are we quite sure that Hetty 
was not? At the age of eight she could 
read the Greek Testament in the original. 
Is it not likely that so inquiring a mind 
would avail herself of the powers she 
possessed to become acquainted with the 
finest literature which the world has ever 
procuced? Here is a specimen both of 
the beauty and classical tincture of * Eu- 
polis; ”” — 

The feathered souls that swim the air, 

And bathe in liquid ether there, 

The lark, precentor of the choir, 

Leading them higher still and higher, 

Listen and learn the angelic notes, 

Repeating in their warbling throats ; 

And ere to soft repose they go 

Teach them to their lords below. 

On the green turf, their mossy nest, 

The evening anthem swells their breast. 

Thus, like Thy golden chain on high, 

Thy praise unites the earth and sky. 


“ Liquid ether” is a bold reproduction of 
Virgil’s liguidum e@thera, and “soft re- 
pose” of mollem guietem. So far, how- 
ever, from agreeing with Dr. Clarke’s 
opinion that “it is without exception the 
finest poem in the English language,” I 
doubt whether it is even the finest written 
by its author — supposing Hetty Wesley 
to have been the author. Its classical 
dress gives a coldness to it which is very 
different from the strain in which she 
wrote of matters that touched her person- 
ally. Like most of her sisters, she was 
unhappy in her choice of a husband. The 
story goes that she was crossed in love, 
and rashly vowed to marry the first man 
who asked her. Presumably the first 
man whoasked was Mr. Wright, a plumb- 
er and glazier at Epworth. There are 
conflicting accounts about his respecta- 
bility, but all agree that he was quite un- 
fit to be the husband of the refined and 
highly educated Hetty Wesley. She felt 
herself mated to a clown; and he, not un- 
naturally perhaps, preferred the society 
he met at the public-house to that of his 
Titaniaat home. But weowe Mr. Wright 
one good turn. Hetty’s sad fate lent a 
tender pathos to her poetry which other- 
wise it might not bave possessed. There 
are few more touching lines than those in 
which she apostrophizes her unapprecia- 
tive husband. Here is a sample: — 


O thou, whom sacred rites design’d 
My guide, and husband ever kind, 
My sovereign master, best of friends, 
On whom my earthly bliss depends, 
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If e’er thou didst in Hetty see 
Aught fair, or good, or dear to thee, 
If gentle speech can ever move 

The cold remains of former love, 
Turn thee at last — my bosom ease, 
Or tell me why I cease to please. 


The address contains nearly a hundred 
lines, all of the same exquisite tender- 
ness as the above. Equally graceful are 
her address to her dying infant, her epi- 
taph on herself, her address to her sister 
Martha, and her epitaph on her Uncle 
Matthew — in fact, all her poetry. One 
only wishes there was more of it. 

Mr. Wesley was very anxious that one 
of his sons should succeed him at Ep- 
worth. His first choice was Samuel; 
“first,” he says modestly, “because I am 
persuaded you would serve God and his 
people here better than I have done; and 
secondly, from gratitude, or rather from 
plain honesty. You have been a father 
to your brothers and sisters, and have 
showed your piety to your mother and me 
in avery liberal manner, and have even 
done noble charities to my children’s 
children.” But Samuel was in failing 
health at the time, and he persuaded his 
father to choose John instead. John was 
at first very unwilling, but at last con- 
sented; and if the application had been 
successful he would have become rector 


of Epworth, and the whole course of 
Church history might have been altered. 
As it was, the connection of the Wesleys 
with Epworth ceased with the rector’s 
death ; and few traces of them now remain 


in the parish. Buta special interest will 
always attach to the place, as the home 
for so many years of a family every mem- 
ber of which was more or less remarka- 
ble. J. H. OVERTON. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE GREAT LAMA TEMPLE AT PEKING. 


ONE of our most interesting expeditions 
in Peking was to visit the Yung-ko-kung, 
which is a very fine old Lama temple, 
just within the wall at the north-eastern 
corner of the Tartar city. It contains 
about thirteen hundred monks of all 
ages, down to small boys six years old, 
under the headship of a lama who as- 
sumes the title of the “ living Buddia.” 

These monks are Mongol Tartars of a 
very bad type, dirty and greedy of gain, 
and, moreover, are known to be grossly 
immoral, They are generally offensively 
insolent to all foreigners, many of whom 





have vainly endeavored to obtain access 
to the monastery, even the silver key 
which is usually so powerful in China 
often failing to unlock the inhospitable 
gates. 

That I had the privilege of entrance 
was solely due to the personal influence 
of Dr. Dudgeon, whose medical skill has 
happily proved so beneficial to the Liv- 
ing Buddha and several of the priests, as 
to insure him a welcome from these. It 
was not, however, an easy task to get at 
these men, as a particularly insolent monk 
was acting as doorkeeper, and attempted 
forcibly to prevent our entrance. That, 
however, was effected by the judicious 
pressure of a powerful shoulder, and, after 
a stormy argument, the wretch was at 
length overawed, and finally reduced to 
abject humility by threats to report his 
rudeness to the head lama. 

At last, after long wearisome expostu- 
lation and altercation, every door was 
thrown open to us, but the priest in 
charge of each carefully locked it after 
us, lest we should avoid giving him an in- 
dividual tip, or um-sha — i.e., present — 
as it is here called. Happily I had a 
large supply of five and ten cent silver 
pieces, which the doctor’s knowledge of 
Chinese custom compelled our extortion- 
ers to accept. At the same time, neither 
of us could avoid a qualm as each suc- 
cessive door was securely locked, and a 
vision presented itself of possible traps 
into which we might be decoyed. 

Every corner of the great building is 
full of interest, from the brilliant yellow 
china tiles of the roof to the yellow carpet 
in the temple. The entrance is adorned 
with stone carvings of animals, and the 
interior is covered with a thousand fan- 
tastic figures carved in wood — birds, 
beasts, and serpents, flowers and mon- 
strous human heads mingle in grotesque 
confusion. It is rich in ‘silken hangings, 
gold embroidery, huge picturesque paper 
lanterns of quaint form covered with 
Chinese characters, and grotesque idols 
canopied by very ornamental baldachinos. 

Conspicuous amongst these idols is 
Kwang-ti, who was a distinguished war- 
rior at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and who about eight hundred years later 
was deified as the god of war, and state 
temples were erected in his honor in 
every city of the empire. So his shrine 
is adorned with all manner of armor, es- 
pecially bows and arrows, doubtless votive 
offerings. He is a very fierce-looking 
god, and is attended by two colossal com- 
panions, robed in the richest gold-embroi- 
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dered silk. Another gigantic image is 
that of a fully armed warrior leading a 
horse. I believe he is Kwang-ti’s armor- 
bearer. In various parts of the temple 
hang trophies of arms and military stand- 
ards, which are singular decorations for 
a temple wherein the peaceful Buddha is 
the object of supreme worship. 

But the fact is, that though Kwang-ti is 
the god of war, he is also emphatically 
“protector of the peace,” and his aid is 
invoked in all manner of difficulties, do- 
mestic or national. For instance, when 
the great salt well in the province of 
Shansi dried up, the sorely perplexed em- 
peror was recommended by the Taouist 
high-priest to lay the case before Kwang- 
ti. The emperor, therefore, wrote an offi- 
cial despatch on the subject, which was 
solemnly burnt, and thus conveyed to the 
spirit world, when lo! in answer to the 
Son of Heaven, the warrior god straight- 
way appeared in the clouds mounted on 
his red war-horse, and directed the em- 
peror to erect a temple in his honor. 
This was done, and the salt springs flowed 
as before. 

Kwang-ti again appeared in 1855 dur- 
ing the Tai-ping rebellion, to aid the im- 
perial troops near Nankin, for which kind 
interposition Hien-feng, the reigning em- 
peror (whose honor-conferring power ex- 
tends to the spirit world), promoted him to 
an equal rank with Confucius. So here 
we find him reverenced alike by Taouists 
and Buddhists. 

This is by no means a unique instance 
of the imperial favor being thus shown to 
(doubtless appreciative) spirits. In 1725 
the emperor Yung Ching bestowed divers 
honors and new titles on the four great 
dragons who dwell on the four seas. The 
Peking Gazette for July 28, 1861, pub 
lished the petition of the director-general 
of grain transport, praying the emperor to 
reward the god Kwang-ti for his interposi- 
tion on the rth of March, whereby two 
cities were saved from the rebels. He 
States that such was the anxiety evinced 
by this guardian god, that his worshippers 
saw the perspiration trickle from his image 
is the temple. The emperor duly ac- 
knowledged these good services, and de- 
sired that a tablet should be erected in 
memory thereof. 

So recently as 1877 and 1878 the em- 
peror officially intimated that whereas the 
empire had been sorely afflicted with 
drought, and now sufficient rain had fallen 
through the intervention of the dragon 
spirit of Han Tan Hien, in token of na- 
tional gratitude the said spirit should 
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henceforth be invested with the title of 
Dragon Spirit of the Sacred Well. 

All the altar vases in this Yung-ko-kung 
temple are of the finest Peking enamel — 
vases, candlesticks, and incense-burners, 
from which filmy clouds of fragrant in- 
cense float upward to a ceiling panelled 
with green and gold. Fine large scroll 
paintings temoted me to linger at every 
turn, and the walls are encrusted with 
thousands of small porcelain images of 
Buddha. 

In the main temple, which is called the 
Foo-koo, or Hal! of Buddha, stands a 
cyclopean image of Matreya, the Buddha 
of Futurity. Itis seventy feet in height, 
and is said to be carved from one solid 
block of wood, but it is colored to look 
like bronze. Ascending a long flight of 
steps we reached a gallery running round 
the temple about the level of his shoulders. 
I found that this gallery led into two cir- 
cular buildings, one on each side, con- 
structed for the support of two immense 
rotating cylinders, about seventy feet in 
height, full of niches, each niche contain- 
ing the image of a Buddhist saint. They 
are rickety old things, and thickly coated 
with dust, but on certain days worshippers 
come and stick on strips of paper bearing 
prayers. 

To turn these cylinders is apparently 
an act of homage to the whole saintly 
family, and enlists the good-will of the 
whole lot. Some Lama monasteries deal 
thus with their one hundred and twenty- 
eight sacred books and two hundred and 
twenty volumes of commentary, placing 
them ina huge cylindrical bookcase, which 
they turn bodily to save the trouble of 
turning individual pages — the under- 
standing having apparently small play in 
either case. 

Dr. Edkins saw one of these in the 
Ling-Yin monastery at Hang-Chow, and 
another of octagonal form, and sixty feet 
in height, at the Poo-sa-ting pagodo in the 
Wootai Valley (a district in which there 
are perhaps two thousand Mongol lamas). 
At the same monastery where he saw this 
revolving library there were three hundred 
revolving prayer or praise wheels, and at 
another he observed a most ingenious ar- 
rangement, whereby the steam ascending 
from the great monastic kettle (which is 
kept ever boiling to supply the ceaseless 
demand for tea) does further duty by turn- 
ing a praise-wheel which is suspended from 
the ceiling. I myself have seen many 
revolving libraries at Buddhist temples in 
Japan, but this is the first thing of the 
same character that I have seen in China. 
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It was nearly 6 A.M. ere we reached the 
lama temple, so that we were too late to 
see the grand morning service, as that 
commences at 4 A.M., when upwards of a 
hundred mats are spread in the temple, 
on each of which kneel ten of the subordi- 
nate lamas, all wearing their yellow robes, 
and a sort of classical helmet of yellow 
felt with a very high crest, like that worn 
by Britannia. They possess red felt 
boots, but can only enter the temple bare- 
footed. The great lama wears a violet- 
colored robe and a yellow mitre. He 
bears a sort of crozier, and occupies a 
gilded throne before the altar; a cushion 
is provided for him to kneel upon. The 
whole temple is in darkness or dim twi- 
light, save the altar, which is ablaze with 
many tapers. 

When the great copper gong sounds its 
summons to worship they chant litanies 
in monotone, one of the priests reading 
prayers from a silken scroll, and all join- 
ing in a low murmur, while clouds of in- 
cense fill the temple. A peculiarity of 
this chant is that while a certain number 
of the brethren recite the words, the others 
sing a continuous deep bass accompani- 
ment. Again, the gong marks the change 
from prayer to sacred chants, and after 
these comes a terrible din of instrumental 
music, a clatter of gongs, bells, conch- 
shells, tambourines, and all manner of 
ear-splitting abominations. Then follows 
a silence which may be felt, so utter is the 
stillness and so intense the relief. 

With regard to dress, this seems to 
vary in different regions, and perhaps 
may denote different sects. Here, and 
throughout Mongolia (where monasticism 
is in such repute that every family which 
possesses more than one son is obliged to 
devote one to the monastic life), every 
lama wears the long yellow robe with 
yellow mantle and yellow helmet, the last 
two items being always worn during the 
services in the temple, whereas in Ceylon, 
though the priests are robed in yellow, all 
are bareheaded. On the other hand, those 
we saw in the northern Himalayas wore 
scarlet clothing and scarlet caps shaped 
like a crown.* 

[ By the way, speaking of ecclesiastical 
head-gear, I am told that throughout Thi- 
bet, Queen Victoria’s effigy (current on 
the british-Indian rupee) is familiarly 
known as that of a wandering lama (/ama 
tob-du), her royal crown being supposed to 
represent the headdress of a religious 
mendicant. } 


* See In the Himalayas, p. 437, C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming. Chatto and Windns. 
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I would fain have spent hours in look- 
ing through the many interesting details 
of this place, and the priests, when once 
assured that they could extract nothing 
larger than ten-cent pieces, became so 
eager to multiply those, that they volun- 
teered to show us every nook and corner. 
But so much time had been wasted at first, 
and we were so disconcerted by the an- 
noyance to which they had subjected us, 
that we were fairly tired out, and finally 
were compelled to decline further inspec- 
tion. Of course now I regret that we did 
not further improve the unique occasion, 
and see everything we possibly could. 
But truly, in the matter of sight-seeing, 
flesh is sometimes weak. 

Besides, as we had come such a long 
distance, it was well to secure this op- 
portunity of seeing the Wen-Miao, the 
great Confucian temple, which is very 
near. I have now seen a great many of 
these temples to the honor of Confucius, 
and practically they are all alike, the im- 
pression they convey being that of great 
mausoleums. They are in fact ancestral 
halls, containing only ornamental tablets 
bearing the names of noted saints. This, 
however, is an unusually fine specimen. 
It stands in shady, silent grounds, and the 
funereal character of the place is happily 
suggested by groves of fine old cypress- 
trees said to be five hundred years old, 
and by numerous large.stone tablets rest- 
ing on the backs of huge. stone tortoises. 
Some of these stones occupy small shrines 
roofed with yellow porcelain tiles, and 
commemorate various learned men. 

The exterior of the hall is handsome, 
though here, as in most other temples, the 
wire nettings which protect the fine carv- 
ing beneath the eaves from the incursions 
of nesting swallows greatly detract from 
its effect. 

The interior is severely simple. The 
huge, solid pillars are of plain teak wood, 
and the floor is carpeted with camel’s-hair 
matting. ‘The tablet bearing the name of 
Confucius occupies a wooden recess col- 
ored red, and at right angles to this are 
similar niches for the tablets of Mencius 
and the other greatest sages. In front of 
each is an altar with massive bronze can- 
dlesticks and vases. At the further end 
of the hall are ranged two rows of six 
tablets and altars to the twelve sages of 
China. 

Being in Peking it is almost superfluous 
to say that this building seems like a sur- 
vival of a nobler past, and is now some- 
what dirty and neglected-looking, while 
the grounds are untidy and overgrown 
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with rank weeds. But, of course, it is 
cleaned up periodically on the occasions 
of the great spring and autumn services, 
when the emperor in person, escorted by 
all the civil and military authorities, and 
the whole body of the literati, z.2., all men 
of letters, assemble here to present a sol- 
emn sacrifice (a funereal offering to the 
spirits of these immortal sages), consist- 
ing of every animal which can possibly be 
used for human food; and when classical 
hymns are sung — such as were approved 
by the great Koong-foo-tze himself. 

The approach to this hall is by a triple 
gateway of the peculiar Jaz-/ow form, most 
beautifully decorated with green and yel- 
low porcelain tiles, so that the whole 
appears to be made of china. A very 
ornamental pavilion decorated with gold 
dragons on a green ground stands in the 
centre of an ornamental tank, and is ap- 
proached by several beautiful marble 
bridges. 

But the objects of chief interest con- 
nected with this temple are some relics of 
a remote past, which in Chinese estima- 
tion are of inestimable value. 

Chief among these are ten large cylindri- 
cal stones, shaped like gigantic cheeses, 
which for lack of a better name are called 
the stone drums. The Chinese believe 
them to have been respectively engraven 


in the days of Yaou and Shun, who lived 
B.C. 2357 and B.c. 2255. Reference is 
made to them, as objects worthy of rever- 
ence, ina classic bearing date about B.c. 


soo. Certain it is that such interest has 
ever attached to them that whenever the 
emperors of China have changed their 
capital, these stone drums have also been 
removed. The story of their wanderings 
is as curious as the legendary history of 
our own much venerated coronation stone 
in Westminster Abbey.* (But the for- 
tunes of the present dynasty are specially 
connected with the six unhewn stones 
in the cypress grove at the Temple of 
Heaven.) 

Apparently these also were originally 
rude, water-worn boulders, which were 
shaped and inscribed to commemorate cer- 
tain imperial hunting expeditions. When 
the fame of Confucius caused all literary 
interests to cluster around his name, they 
were deposited in one of his temples, 
where they were preserved for upwards of 
a thousand years. 

Then came a period of wars and trou- 
bles, during which the great stones disap- 


* For legend of the Coronation Stone, see In the 
Sabrides, p. 83, C. F. Gordon Cumming. Chatto and 
indus, 
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peared. They were, however, recovered 
A.D. 1052, and placed in the gateway of 
the Imperial College. Then the Tartars 
invaded northern China, and the imperial 
court fled to Pien Ching, in the province 
of Honan, carrying with them these cum- 
bersome great stones. In AD. 1108 a 
decree was passed that the inscriptions 
should be filled in with gold in order to 
preserve them. In A.D. 1126 another 
Tartar tribe captured the city of Pien 
Ching and carried the ten stones back to 
Peking, where, for a while, even they 
shared the fate of all things in this city. 
They were allowed to fall into neglect, and 
sacrilegious hands removed the gold. 
Worse still, some vandal (of a class not 
peculiar to China) carried off one of the 
stones, and ruthlessly converted it into a 
drinking-trough for cattle. After many 
years, when antiquarian interest was re- 
awakened, it was found to be missing, and 
after long search its mutilated remains 
were discovered in a farmyard and brought 
back, to be deposited with the others 
(A.D. 1307) in their present post of honor. 

The stones derive additional interest 
from the fact that the character in which 
the poetic stanzas are inscribed is now ob- 
solete. To avoid all danger of their ever 
again being lost, a set of exact copies 
has been made, by imperial command. 

Less venerable, but certainly more im- 
posing to the outward eye, is another 
memorial in stone, which is stored in the 
corridors encircling the court of the Pe- 
king University, which adjoins the Confu- 
cian Temple. This isaseries of no fewer 
than two hundred noble slabs of black 
marble, like upright gravestones, twelve 
feet in height, whereon are engraved the 
whole of the thirteen books of Confucius. 
It appears that by some extraordinary ac- 
cident there was once upon a time (B.C. 
212) an emperor of China, by name Shi 
Hwang-ti, of the Ts’in dynasty, so de- 
praved as to endeavor to destroy every 
existing copy of this source of all wisdom. 
I have no doubt that his early years had 
been embittered by the study of these 
wearisome volumes, and when, on his ac- 
cession to the throne, he was expected to 
expound their doctrine to all his officials 
and mandarins, his soul was filled with a 
wild desire to commit them once for all to 
the flames. 

The ostensible reason, however, for his 
wholesale raid on the wise books was one 
of political expediency. He was a strong- 
handed ruler —the builder of the Great 
Wall of China —a man not easily turned 
from his purpose. At that time literary 
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contests between the followers of Confu- 
cius and those of Laou-tsze ran high, and 
were doubtless blended with political in- 
trigue. Consequently, Li Sze, the prime 
minister of the day, urged his imperial 
master to secure his own position by 
utterly crushing these literary factions, and 
destroying an immense number of books 
which tended to keep up discussions; for 
whereas implicit obedience to the emperor 
was the one thing needful, these numerous 
scholars deemed it fine to have extraordi- 
nary views of their own; even presuming 
to talk of them in the streets. 

It was therefore decreed that all national 
records should at once be burnt, save 
those only which related to the imperial 
house of Ts’in, and that all scholars pos- 
sessing copies of the “ Book of History,” 
the “ Book of Odes,” and some other pro- 
scribed works, should bring them to the 
public officers to be burnt. That failing 
to do so within thirty days, they should be 
branded and sent to labor for four years 
on the Great Wall. That persons pre- 


suming to meet for discussion concerning 
these books should be put to death, and 
their bodies exposed in the market-place, 
the like fate being allotted to whosoever 
should venture to draw invidious contrasts 
between the good old times and the pres- 
ent; and not only was this penalty to at- 


tach to the actual offenders, but to all 
their relations, extending even to govern- 
ment officials who, knowing of such of- 
fenders, failed to report their crime. 

Of course, many scholars endeavored 
to evade compliance with this arbitrary 
decree of ruthless vandalism, and some 
succeeded in saving both their books and 
their lives. It is, however, recorded that 
upwards of four hundred and sixty were 
detected in this offence, and were buried 
alive, as a warning to whosoever should 
presume to disobey the imperial mandate. 

The only books spared in this general 
destruction were such as related to divi- 
nation, husbandry, and medicine; while 
all those bearing on science, art, or his- 
tory, all records of primitive ages, and all 
manuscripts written in the earliest char- 
acters (which would now be of such price- 
less value) were ruthlessly destroyed. 

Possibly, had Shi Hwang-ti succeeded 
in thus exterminating the Confucian books 
he might have delivered his country from 
its mental bondage to “the Example and 
Teacher of all Ages.” He failed, how- 
ever, for many men survived who were so 
deeply imbued with the letter of the clas- 
sics, that the whole were soon faultlessly 
reproduced. 
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The way it came about was this. 

A very few years elapsed ere the Ts’in 
dynasty was overthrown by that of Han, 
and for the space of three months fighting 
and fire devastated the land, and espe- 
cially the capital. When peace was re- 
stored, the new emperor called upon all 
scholars to aid him in reconstructing the 
national libraries, and straightway from 
all manner of strange hiding-places the 
literary treasures were brought forth. 
From mountain caves, from niches and 
hollow places in old walls, from the depths 
of the forest, the carefully concealed vol- 
umes were produced, while some, en- 
graven on bamboo slips and wooden tab- 
lets, were rescued even from the beds of 
rivers, where they had been safely hidden. 

From the lips of old men, and of learned 
women, portions of the missing books 
were re-written, A blind man was found 
to be able to repeat a large portion of the 
condemned “ Book of History,” and his 
words were taken down by scribes; and 
a young girl blessed with a marvellous 
memory was able to supply another por- 
tion. ¢ 

So effectually was the literary restora- 
tion accomplished, that the most learned 
scholars were satisfied with its accuracy. 
But in case such another Herod should 
ever arise, it was decided that these words 
of wisdom should be preserved on imper- 
ishable marble, which, moreover, should 
forever insure the Chinese character in 
which they are inscribed from any change. 
So round a great court, known as the 
Hall of the Classics, are ranged these tall, 
solemn marble tablets, embodiments of 
the dead weight wherewith the present is 
here hampered by the past; and here 
once a year the emperor is obliged to give 
that lecture, the very thought of which so 
distracted his ancestor. 

This method of honoring sacred books 
has recently been imitated by the king of 
Burmah, who has had the sacred books 
of the Beetigal thus engraven on seven 
hundred and twenty-eight slabs of alabas- 
ter, each about five feet in height by three 
feet six in width and four inches thick. 
The slabs are engraven on both sides, 
and over each is erected a miniature 
dome-shaped dagoba, surmounted by the 
golden symbol of the honorific umbrella. 
Hitherto the Burmese sacred books have 
been inscribed only on palm-leaves, there- 
fore the king takes this means of preserv- 
ing them, and of acquiring personal merit, 
at a cost of about £36,400, each slab cost- 
ing about five hundred rupees. Before 
leaving this temple dedicated to the fos- 
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silized wisdom of Confucius, it may be 
interesting just to glance at a few details 
concerning Chinese literature. 

It would seem to require a life’s study 
to master the vast array of complicated 
characters which form the Chinese equiv- 
alent of our simple alphabet. Yet these 
are comparatively easy, compared with 
the far more complex systems used by 
scholars in the earlier ages of Chinese 
literature; and it was an Herculean task 
which was undertaken by the great Con- 
fucius (about the year B.C. 600), when, as 
keeper of the archives in the royal state 
of Chow, he resolved to inspect and clas- 
sify the heterogeneous mass of manu- 
scripts committed to his care, and dating 
from remotestages. The earliest of these 
records were inscribed in a sort of hiero- 
glyphic, generally described as “the tad- 
pole character.” Of later date was “the 
seal character,” still used for certain 
classes of writing. The invention of the 
characters now in general use is attrib- 
uted to the emperor Fuh-hi, who lived 
B.C. 2852; so they possess whatever 
merit attaches to the antiquity of having 
existed for four thousand years. 

Many of the documents examined and 
digested by Confucius had reference to 
early Chinese history, religious ceremo- 
nies, and scientific discoveries. Bitterly 
do learned men regret the strong national 
pride and prejudice which led Confucius 
to reject utterly, as unworthy of recogni- 
tion, about three hundred manuscripts 
which seem to have had relation to bar- 
barous states beyond the charmed circle 
of China proper, or rather of those north- 
eastern states which alone were recog- 
nized by the great philosopher. 

From these ancient materials he com- 
piled a hundred books, and whatever fur- 
ther knowledge he deemed worthy of 
preservation was incorporated in his own 
voluminous writings, which have ever 
since been recognized as the most sacred 
heritage of every Chinaman. 

Many of these early records were in- 
scribed on bamboo tablets, of which a 
very large number were deposited in the 
tomb of the emperor Kiang Siang. The 
tomb was broken open by robbers about 
A.D. 250, and in order to obtain light to 
guide their plundering they burnt a con- 
siderable number of these precious relics 
of the past. The others were rescued 
and committed to the most learned anti- 
quaries of the empire to be deciphered. 
They were found to be treatises on his- 
tory, divination, etc., etc., and are now 
known as the Bamboo Book. 
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Of course in a country where literary 
distinction was the certain road to honor, 
books on every conceivable subject multi- 
plied with incredible velocity, as we may 
judge from the records of those which on 
different occasions have been destroyed, 
either by accident, or by the deeds of 
ruthless men. Indeed, but for these peri- 
odical catastrophes, it might well seem as 
if “ the world itself could not contain the 
books that had been written.” 

Thus within two centuries of the whole- 
sale raid perpetrated by Shi Hwang-ti, the 
State libraries had recovered upwards of 
three thousand works on the classics, two 
thousand seven hundred on philosophy, 
two thousand five hundred on mathemat- 
ics, one thousand three hundred on po- 
etry, seven hundred on military matters, 
and eight hundred on medicine. 

Ere many years had elapsed the Han 
dynasty passed away and was succeeded 
by that of Wei, under whose auspices the 
catalogue of the imperial library soon 
numbered thirty thousand volumes, all of 
which were destroyed by fire in the course 
of a popular revolution, when the Wei 
dynasty was overthrown to be succeeded 
by that of Liang. Again, with much care 
and toil, successive emperors accumulated 
a new library, but this too was burnt 
towards the close of the fifth century. 
Phoenix-like, from the ashes of this con- 
flagration arose yet another great collec- 
tion of thirty-three thousand books, ir 
addition to many works on Buddhism. 
Ere fifty years had elapsed these also 
were burnt in the course of another great 
rebellion. 

About the year A.D. 618 the T’ang dy- 
nasty was established, and the land had 
rest from its long internal wars. Under 
the peaceful sway of this imperial house a 
new library of eighty thousand books was 
collected, and rightly to appreciate this 
statement it is necessary to remember 
that though the art of making paper from 
the inner bark of trees, fishing-nets, and 
old rags had been discovered by the mar- 
quis Ts’ai about a hundred years before 
the Christian era, that of printing was not 
known, or at least not generally adopted, 
till about the year A.D. 1000, under the 
patronage of the emperors of the Sung 
dynasty. 

From that time to the present, each 
successive dynasty has done its part to 
encourage literature — none more heartily 
than the Tartar race who now reign. 

The emperor Yunglo of the Ming dy- 
nasty, who ascended the throne A.D. 1403, 
resolved to have a vast encyclopedia com- 
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piled which should embrace all desirable 
knowledge. For this purpose he ap- 
pointed no less than two thousand com- 
missioners, who, after toiling for four 
years, presented the emperor with a nice 
handy book of reference in TWENTY-TWO 
THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SEVEN VOLUMES. However valyable this 
work might have proved, it was decided 
that it was rather too’ voluminous for the 
printers, so the fruit of so much toil was 
stored in manuscript in the Imperial Pal- 
ace at Peking, where its remains are still 
treasured. 

The idea thus suggested was carried 
out three hundred years later by the 
Manchoo emperor, K’ang-hi, who com- 
missioned the wise men of the empire to 
illustrate upwards of six thousand sub- 
jects, by collecting all allusions to them 
which might be scattered among existing 
books. This encyclopedia of extracts 
was published in A. D. 1726, and consists 
of upwards of five thousand volumes con- 
taining the cream of Chinese literature. 

A complete copy of this very compre- 
hensive and valuable work has recently 
been secured for the British Museum, 
whose own amazing catalogue scarcely 
eclipses that of the imperial library, pub- 
lished at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and enumerating upwards of one 
hundred and seventy-three thousand vol- 
umes on all branches of literature, without 
including works of fiction, dramas, or any 
books relating to the Taouist or Buddhist 
religions. It is, however, necessary to 
add that the majority of these books are 
little more than mere commentaries, by 
intellectual pigmies of modern days, on 
the writings of men possessed of a far 
wider range of thought, and freer imag- 
ination, than these their cramped descend- 
ants. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


From The Spectator. 
GRACE. 


AMONGST the many ambiguities of En- 
glish speech, probably there is none of a 
more perplexing kind than that which al- 
lows us but one word to express graceful- 
ness, and the grace granted to the heart 
of man. In both senses, we suppose that 
grace was originally a religious word; 
but the religion of the old pagan world 
regarded gracefulness as the highest of 
divine gifts, while the deeper religion 
which supplanted paganism perceived that 
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that which gives grace to human gestures 
and actions is often as far as the poles 
asunder from that which excludes the 
spirit of selfishness, and binds man to the 
higher world for which he is destined. 
Still, there is something strange in the 
strict limitation of grace ir its lower sense, 
—in the sense of gracefulness, — to su- 
perficial beauties which at heart we are 
disposed to depreciate almost at the very 
moment when we most admire them. 
Take the meaning of the word as a quality 
of poetry. Do we really regard “ grace- 
ful” as a term of praise when we apply it 
to verse? Here, for instance, is a first- 
rate judge, a most skilful and happy com- 
poser of our own day, giving us this line 
as the true interpretation of womanly 
grace, ‘It was all that was graceful, in- 
tangible, light.” Apply that to any poem 
worthy of any great poet at his best, and 
would he be content with such praise? 
Would he not feel that the limitation of 
the praise was far more emphatic than the 
praise itself? Do we mean by grace, 
when we attribute it to poetic work, any- 
thing beyond what pleases us by its airy, 
transient, almost impalpable harmony of 
effect; and not only so, but does not the 
word rather suggest to us what is essen- 
tially deficient in strength and durability, 
—something mutable, evanescent, and 
that wins rather by ease and happy modu- 
lation of tone or form, than by its intrinsic 
virtue? Yet grace, in the higher sense, 
in the theologic sense, is the security for 
all that is strongest and most durable, — 
is, indeed, that without which nothing can 
be strong or durable at all, being, as it is, 
the moulding power whereby man is really 
transfigured into the higher nature of the 
divine and the immutable. How is it that 
the same word in its different significa- 
tions should represent both that which is 
most accidental and that which is most 
essential, that which is most mutable and 
that which is most constant, that which is 
most intangible and that which is most 
real? 

We suppose the reason to be that in 
each case alike the quality which is repre- 
sented by the word “grace” is known to 
be absolutely involuntary, and, indeed, be- 
yond the reach of effort. No clumsy per- 
son, whether clumsy in mind or clumsy in 
body, ever yet acgutred grace for himself, 
though he may, perhaps, have reduced his 
clumsiness toa minimum. And no grace- 
less person, with all his striving, ever 
wrested divine grace for himself by any 
efforts of his own, though he may have 
received it, if he were humble enough in 
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spirit, as the reward of humility and obe- 
dience. Thus the two kinds of grace re- 
semble each other in being, when given, 
absolutely spontaneous, absolutely inde- 
pendent of painstaking efforts. Again, 
not only are both kinds of grace beyond 
the acquisition of effort, however pains- 
taking, but both, in their very different 
spheres, produce the same effect of har- 
monizing all the movements that are 
within their influence. Grace of body 
harmonizes every gesture so as to be in 
keeping with the expression of the coun- 
tenance. Grace of mind gives singleness 
of effect to a great variety of different ex- 
pressions, where we might have expected 
dispersed and inconsistent traits. Grace 
of spirit brings all the motives into sub- 
jection to one ruling and assimilating pur- 
pose. Here, for instance, in a volume of 
very graceful society poems, is a playful 
picture of grace of mind, in which, per- 
haps, deeper touches implying the higher 
kind of grace are not entirely absent : — 


THE CURE’S PROGRESS.* 


Monsieur the Curé down the street 
Comes with his kind old face, — 
With his coat worn bare, and his straggling 
hair, 
And his green umbrella-case. 


You may see him pass by the little Grande 


Place, 
And the tiny Wétel-de- Ville, 
He smiles, as he goes, to the fleuriste Rose, 
And the ompier Théophile. 


He turns, as a rule, through the “AZarché” cool, 
Where the noisy fish-wives call ; 

And his compliment pays to the delle Thérése, 
As she knits in her dusky stall. 


There’s a letter to drop at the locksmith’s shop, 
And Toto, the locksmith’s niece, 

Has jubilant hopes, for the Curé gropes 
In his tails for a pain d’épice. 


There’s a little dispute with a merchant of fruit 
Who is said to be heterodox, 

That will ended be with a “Aa foi, oui!” 
And a pinch from the Curé’s box. 


There is also a word that no one heard 
To the furrier’s daughter Lou. ; 

And a pale cheek fed with a flickering red, 
And a “Bon Dieu garde M’sieu!” 


But a grander way for the sous-préfet, 
And a bow for Ma’m’selle Anne ; 

And a mock “ off-hat ” to the notary’s cat, 
And a nod to the sacristan : — 


* At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dobson. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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For ever through life the Curé goes 
With a smile on his kind old face — 
With his coat worn bare, and his straggling 
hair, 
And his green umbrella-case. 


Here is a picture, as graceful as it is play- 
ful, of the mind which is kindly to its very 
depths, so kindly that all the actions it 
originates are in harmony with the wish 
to make others happy. In the same sense, 
we should say that there is no grace in 
any of our modern poets or writers so 
perfect as the grace of Goldsmith, whose 
conceptions, whether humorous or pa- 
thetic, seem to be permeated by an atmo- 
sphere of sympathy that subdues and 
mellows the whole, and gives it its well- 
marked effect of moral grace. 

What we want, however, to insist on is 
the connection between the meaning of 
grace in its lowest sense of mere beauty 
or harmony of life and movement, with its 
meaning in that highest sense in which it 
implies a definite divine gift, a heart over- 
ruled by an influence higher than its own. 
Grace, in the former sense, usually im- 
plies something rather superficial in its 
character, something that is due to the 
harmonious proportion of the various pow- 
ers, rather than to any nobility of spirit 
that moves in them. Grace, in the latter 
sense, always means that which transfig- 
ures and harmonizes man from a source 
that is above man, and, therefore, from 
a source that corresponds much more 
closely with the higher elements of man’s 
nature than with the lower elements. 
And yet how closely the two kinds of 
grace are associated we shall see in a mo- 
ment, if we take the highest specimens we 
can find of grace in literary style, — grace 
like that of Mr. Austin Dobson’s delicate 
verses, with such grace as the grace of 
Bacon’s noblest passages, cr Ruskin’s, or 
Newman’s, or the grace of that kind of 
poetry which especially takes the mind by 
its spiritual harmonies. The lightness 
and ease of movement which always be- 
longs to grace in the lowest sense, belongs 
also, though in a region where lightness 
and ease of movement would seem difficult 
if not impossible, to that which is the 
fruit of what we would venture to call 
divine grace. Take such a sentence, for 
instance, as this of Bacon’s: * Prosperity 
is the blessing of the Old Testament, ad- 
versity is the blessing of the New, which 
carrieth the greater benediction and the 
clearer revelation of God’s favor. Yet 
even in the Old Testament, if you listen 
to David’s harp, you shall hear as many 
hearselike airs as carols. And the pencil 
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of the Holy Ghost hath labored more in 
describing the afflictions of Job than the 
felicities of Solomon.” Here we have 
grace of style in a far higher sense than 
that which denotes mere lightness and 
ease of movement, or mere harmony be- 
tween thought and word. It implies also 
a consent and concurrence of Bacon’s own 
soul with the greater realities behind na- 
ture, — a consent and concurrence which 
we are accustomed to attribute to the over- 
mastering power of divine grace. Or take 
Mr. Ruskin: “ Even among our own hills 
of Scotland and Cumberland, though often 
too barren to be perfectly beautiful, and 
always too low to be perfectly sublime, it 
is strange how many deep sources of de- 
light are gathered into the compass of 
their glens and vales; and how, down to 
the most secret cluster of their far-away 
flowers, and the idlest leap of their stray- 
ing streamlets, the whole heart of nature 
seems thirsting to give, and still to give, 
shedding forth her everlasting beneficence 
with a profusion so patient, so passionate, 
that our utmost observance and thankful- 
ness are but, at best, neglect of her noble- 
ness, and apathy to her love.” There, 
surely, you have a grace which endeavors 
to kindle our gratitude rather than to ex- 
cite our admiration, and which yet excites 
our admiration also by its gracefulness, 
even while it effects its deeper purpose. 
Or, take again the celebrated passage in 
which Newman descants on the marvels 
of music and the wonder of their evolution 
out of elements apparently so crude and 
simple, — and insists that to analyze so 
much into so little is to explain away the 
mystery, not to explain it: “There are 
seven notes in the scale; make them four- 
teen, yet what a slender outfit for so vast 
an enterprise! What science brings so 
much out of so little? Out of what poor 
elements does some great master in it 
create his new world! Shall we say that 
all this exuberant inventiveness is a mere 
ingenuity or trick of art, like some game 
or fashion of the day, without reality, 
without meaning? We may do so, and 
then perhaps we shall also assert the sci- 
ence of theology to be a matter of words; 
yet as there is a divinity in the theology 
of the Church which those who feel can- 
not communicate, so is there also in the 
wonderful creation of sublimity and beauty 
of which I am speaking. To many men 
the very names which the science employs 
are utterly incomprehensible. To speak 
of an idea or a subject seems to be fanci- 
ful or trifling; to speak of the views which 
it opens upon us to be childish extrava- 
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gance; yet is it possible that that inex- 
haustible evolution and disposition of 
notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate 
yet so regulated, so various yet so majes- 
tic, should be a mere sound which is gone 
and perishes? Can it be that these mys- 
terious stirrings of heart, and keen emo- 
tions, and strange yearnings after we 
know not what, and awful impressions 
from we know not whence, should be 
wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends 
in itself? Itis notso; it cannot be. No; 
they have escaped from some higher 
sphere; they are the outpourings of eternal 
harmony in the medium of created sound ; 
they are echoes from our home; they are 
the voice of angels, or the magnificat of 
saints, or the living laws of divine gover- 
nance, or the divine attributes ; something 
are they besides themselves which we 
cannot compass, which we cannot utter — 
though mortal man, and he perhaps not 
otherwise distinguished above his fellows, 
has the gift of elicitingthem.” The grace 
of that passage surely is grace in a very 
different sense of the word from that in 
which we apply it to a graceful gesture or a 
graceful acknowledgment of thanks. It is 
a passage of which the harmonies seem to 
be as much translated from some higher 
sphere, as even the greatest choruses of 
Handel or Mendelssohn. The grace there 
is grace, surely, in the highest sense, 
though it includes grace in the lowest; 
the grace of the modulation is lost in the 
grace of the thought; the grace of the 
thought is absorbed in the ‘grace of the 
feeling ; and the grace of the feeling is a 
mere efiluence of that higher influence 
which attuned the feeling toits own move- 
ments, Or, to pass from prose to poetry, 
who does not feel that such lines as these 
of Henry Vaughan’s, though full of grace 
in the weaker sense of gracefulness, are 
still fuller of grace in that deeper sense 
which we ascribe to the Psalms of David 
and the letters of St. Paul: — 


They are all gone into the world of light. 
And I alone sit lingering here ; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest 
After the sun’s remove. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days ; 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays, 
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O holy hope and high humility, — 
High as the Heavens above! 
These are your walks, and you have showed 
them me 
To kindle my cold love. 


Surely we see there the link between that 
poorer grace which is merely graceful- 
ness, and the grace which is a divine gift, 
and a divine gilt, moreover, which so takes 
command of the mind as to to weave all 
its thoughts and feelings into the con- 
text of some sweet and rich harmony. It 
is no accident of language which connects 
so strangly the harmony of gesture or 
motion with a deeper and richer harmony 
of moral temper and attitude, such as can- 
not be secured at all for man except by 
the response of his whole nature to an 
influence shed upon it from above. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A DANGEROUS POINT ON THE EAST 
COAST OF AFRICA, 


It has long since come to be recognized 
as an imperative necessity that wherever, 
along the coast or out in the ocean, the 
presence of an exposed or semi-exposed 
reef or shoal represents a danger to pass- 
ing ships, the perilous point should be 
indicated by a lighthouse, a lightship, or 
a buoy; and this in face of the circum- 
stance that these safeguards can often 
only be provided at enormous cost. Now, 
we think it will be news to many people 
to learn that there is a point on the great 
maritime highroad on which the Suez Ca- 
nal occurs, where navigation is attended 
with great dangers — where, in fact, a 
number of lives, and much valuable ship- 
ping and cargo, are annually lost — but 
where the lighthouses which would afford 
safety are not to be found. Passing 
through the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, 
one enters the Gulf of Aden, the opening 
of which is at Cape Guardafui, where the 
coast of Africa turns sharply to the south, 
and the Indian Ocean is fairly entered. 
About eighty miles below Cape Guarda- 
fui occurs Ras Hafun, a prominent head- 
land, connected with the mainland by a 
narrow strip of sand. Vessels coming 
from the east steer a course to “ make” 
the coast between the two headlands. 
But there is no light on either; the lead- 
line, owing to the great depth of the water 
even against the very cliffs, is of little 
guidance; and navigation, as a conse- 
quence, often becomes a matter of mere 
guesswork. One will naturally inquire, 





Why are there no lights on these two 
headlands to guide the navigator? The 
answer is brief, but eminently to the point. 
Because both Cape Guardafui and Ras 
Hafun are in the hands of an uncivilized 
people. The latter belongs to the Mijjer- 
theyn tribe; and the former is under the 
sovereignty of the sultan of the northern 
Somali. A traveller has spoken of these 
latter people as being “ extremely violent 
and quarrelsome in their disposition, no- 
torious for cheating and lying,” and as 
pursuing for the most part a wandering, 
pastoral life. Where is the wonder that 
such a race should not only themselves 
abstain from putting up guiding lights to 
passing vessels, but should be ill disposed 
to allow a stranger to do the work for 
them? Asa matter of fact, it will proba- 
bly be an outside nation which will ulti- 
mately carry out the enterprise; and cir- 
cumstances point unmistakably to En- 
gland, it is thought, as being that nation. 
As things at present exist, the hardy 
but savage inhabitants of this portion of 
Africa derive absolute profit from the 
wrecks which occur off the coast, as the 
remnants of cargo, timber, and rigging 
washed up upon the beach represent val- 
uable perquisites. There can be no doubt 
that a very determined effort must be 
made on the part of England — as the na- 
tion which has the greatest stake in the 
water highway which leads to India— to 
come to such terms with the natives as 
will admit of the erection and maintenance 
of beacons on the two dangerous head- 
lands, and indeed on any neighboring 
points that may require to 4 made easily 
distinguishable to the mariner. This 
view of the question is taken by Sir Trav- 
ers Twiss in a paper “On International 
Conventions for the Maintenance of Sea- 
lights,” which he recently read at the 
twelfth annual conference of the Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations, held at Hamburg. 
He gave it as his opinion that it is within 
the range of practical probability that both 
the Mijjertheyn and the Somali tribes 
may be found to be amenable to motives 
of self-interest, if they are approached 
with due caution. “The first step,” he 
justly says, “ should be to wean them from 
the habit of regarding the goods of the 
shipwrecked mariner as providential spoil 
of the sea; the second step may then be 
attempted — namely, to induce them to 
welcome a light-tower, by offering to them 
a subsidy which shall more than compen- 
sate their chiefs for the annual loss of 
revenue which may ensue to them upon 
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the cessation of wrecks upon their coast.” 
After stating that England “ may reason- 
ably be expected to take the lead in nego- 
tiating treaties with the natives of the 
coast,” Sir Travers declares that she can- 
not, however, be expected, if she should 
succeed with her negotiations, “to under- 
take the task of erecting and maintaining 
the necessary lights without the co-opera- 
tion of other nations, who have a like, 
although not an equal interest with her in 
the safety of the navigation of the Gulf of 
Aden.” 

It appears that in accordance with what 
may be called the common law of Europe, 
Great Britain would not be entitled to 
levy dues on passing vessels on account 
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of lights not within her own territory; but 
Sir Travers Twiss thinks that an interna- 
tional convention might give her sucha 
right. In conclusion, we may indorse a 
suggestion that Sir Travers has thrown 
out. “ Until,” he says, ‘a common un- 
derstanding can be arrived at upon a sub- 
ject of such general interest to humanity, 
it may be possible to keep a steam light- 
vessel stationed off Cape Guardafui, not- 
withstanding the violence of the mon- 
soon; and the light of that vessel would 
serve as a rounding light for vessels com- 
ing from the southward.” This isa really 
good idea, and we trust, if it proves prac- 
tical, that it will be carried out. 





THE PAssION FOR NoTorieTy.—lIt is a 
little difficult to understand clearly the dislike 
of the passion for notoriety which is always 
expressed and felt by the able and the good, 
It is a pretty keen dislike, largely mixed as it 
is with contempt, and with a certain indefinite 
wish to punish; yet there seems at first sight 
to be little reason for it. Most men would 
describe the wish for notoriety as a vulgarized 
form of the desire for fame ; and while all pas- 
sions must be vulgarized by the vulgar, the 
desire for fame excites neither derision nor 
dislike. It is held to be a respectable weak- 
ness, even in the weak, who will miss their ob- 
ject; while in the strong it is pronounced a 
noble quality, the desire which stimulates poets 
and conquerors and reformers. It was not 
absent from the man who said, ** Write me as 
one who loved his fellow-men,” and who con- 
sequently wished that specialty of his to be 
well known abroad. Nor is there anything 
inherently bad in the feeling which is the ulti- 
mate source of the passion for notoriety. The 
desire to be known, to be separated from the 
crowd, to be somebody in the world, and not 
to be “thrust foully in the earth to be forgot,” 
is not evil in itself, is perfectly natural, and 
has repeatedly led men to high achievement. 
Great communities have fostered the desire 
for distinction by creating an elaborate ma- 
chinery for gratifying it; and the most ascetic 
of theologians smiles indulgently on the man 
who seeks the laurel crown or even the crown 
of parsley, while the philosopher remarks that 
individuality, even if pushed to an excess, has 
its good sides, The man who seeks notoriety 
must to a considerable extent suppress him- 
self, and self-suppression is not only a virtue, 
but a cause of strength. Yet we all more or 
less despise the desire for notoriety, and hold 
the man who is possessed by it to be not only 
a weak man, but, in a sense, a bad one. He 
is a “cad,” in the slang dialect—an epithet 
which, rightly and carefully used, imputes 





moral evil, or at least moral failure, as well as 
deficiency in manners, The popular explana- 
tion of the difference — that the man who loves 
fame seeks it through lofty means, and the man 
who desires notoriety is regardless of means — 
is not quite true, for it would not cover the 
case of many unscrupulous men who yet sought 
fame and not notoriety. They were free of 
vulgarity in their desire. The true explana- 
tion is, we believe, that while the desire of 
fame, or of distinction, or even of separateness 
may, and often does, leave its victim a true 
man, true to himself, and therefore able to 
seek success through the cultivation or display 
of the noblest part in him, the passion for no- 
toriety implies that the man is either false, or 
willing to be false; that he will simulate or 
dissimulate qualities rather than give up his 
object ; and does not seek it so much as he is 
possessed by it, till the sense of right and 
wrong, the becoming and the unbecoming, dis- 
appears from his mind. Right and wrong 
have become alike to him in an overmastering 
desire for personal display, which is not vanity, 
but a separate and. lower passion. He craves 
to be noticed, instead of craving to be noticed 
with reverence or regard ; and will knowingly 
lower himself, as Henri Rochefort and some 
English journalists of Rochefort’s kind have 
recently done, rather than remain invisible in 
the crowd. The quality of the attention he 
draws matters nothing, compared with the fact 
of attention; and if all other means fail, he 
will fire the temple of Diana, and live through 
the ages as the blasphemer and foe of the one 
pure goddess, The readiness to be false to 
oneself and to the facts is the note of evil 
which distinguishes the hunger for notoriety 
from the thirst for fame, He advertises rather 
than displays himself ; and in all advertisement 
there is some trace of lying. If the good con- 
demn or the wise scorn, scorn and condemna- 
tion are still acceptable, if only they are suffi- 
ciently audible to increase the roar. 
Leeds Mercury. 








